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TO OUR READERS. 








Should our readers experience any difficulty in obtaining the 
Spectator during the summer holidays from Newsagents or 
Railway Bookstalls, will they please communicate at once with the 
Manager of the Srecrator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, 
W.C, 2, where all back numbers can be obtained ? 

NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
— =< 

¥ 7 E have written elsewhere about the attitude assumed by 
W Mr. Montagu in the Amritsar Debate on July 8th, and 
about what we deem must be the consequences of that attitude. 
Here we will deal with the Debate itself. Mr. Montagu’s main 
contention was that General Dyer’s action was to be condemned 
because it partook of “ frightfulness.”” General Dyer did 
something analogous to what was done by the Prussians in 
Belgium when they killed hostages and other innocent persons 
in order to strike terror into the heart of the population 
generally. They wanted to produce political and military 
results by sacrificing @ certain number of innocent people. As 
Mr. Montegu argued, “if you agree to that, you justify 
everything that General Dyer did.” 

“Once you are entitled to have regard neither to the in- 
tentions nor to the conduct of a particular gathering, but to 
shoot and to go on shooting with all the horrors that were 


involved in order to teach somebody else a lesson, you are 
embarking on terrorism to which there is no end.” 








That is a most untrue, unfair and sophistical, though we admit 
extremely ingenious attempt to beg the question. This defence 
of the punishment of General Dyer is not based upon the facts 
or upon the policy advocated by any sane person. It is based 
solely upon the circumstance that e not very clear-headed soldier, 
without the aid of a counsel, and in the hands of hostile and 
exceedingly able men well practised in dialectics—the 
Indian members of the Hunter Commission—committed himself 
to a line of defence which showed that, whether or no he suffered 
from lack of judgment in military affairs, he certainly did suffer 
from that lack in defending himself before a tribunal. He com- 
mitted himself to a bad and palpably erroneous defence, as is 
so often done by innocent but not very well judging men under 


accusation. General Dyer muddled up the consequences of his 
military action with his personal views on general Indian policy. 
He thus gave the enemy an opportunity to defeat him on half a 
dozen points of dialectic. 


Suppose instead General Dyer had said what was in fact the 
truth: “ When I went into the square at Amritsar with ninety 
soldiers under my command, only fifty of them having rifles, and 
found myself confronted by a mob of four thousand excited 
people, not unarmed, but armed with most formidable cudgels, 
or rather loaded quarter-staves, in the use of which they were 
expert, I realised in an instant that there was only one course 
before me, unless I was willing to let the men I was leading be 
rushed and bludgeoned to death like the Swiss Guard at the 


Tuileries. I saw I could only save them by an instant order to 
shoot. To avoid my men being massacred as were the bank 


managers and officials on April 11th and 12th, I gave the order I 
did, and I believe that any other man placed in my position would 
have done the same. I have nothing to be ashamed of. Whether 
I let the firing go on too long I cannot profess to say. All I know 
is that having once begun to shoot it was absolutely necessary 
to be quitesure that the mob wes really dispersed. Nothing is 
more dangerous than to wound a would-be assassin but not to kill 
him. That makes your own death a certainty.” Who could 
have denied the force of such a statement ? Is General Dyer to 
be condemned and broker because he made an error in dialectic ? 

What makes the position more unjust, and this especially 
applies to Mr. Montagu, is the fact that nothing was said by 
General Dyer’s accusers about the local situation. One 
would imagine from Mr. Montagu’s speech, and generally from 
the speeches of those who supported his view, that General Dyer 
had descended upon the peaceful and loyal city of Amritsar, and 
in order to give India a sharp lesson, had arranged the massacre 
of a certain number of inoffensive citizens as the Jacobins 
arranged the September massacres—all eas a matter of policy. 
As a fact, however, on the day before the Amritser affair the 
mob, and to a large extent the same mob, had murdered the 
bank managers in the most horrible way, and left an unfortunats 
Englishwoman half-battered to pieces. There was every reason 
to believe that the mob at the Jallianwalla Bagh would, if not 
prevented, behave like the mob of the day before. If they had 
done so there would have been no white man or white woman 
left in Amritsar. These being the facts, when Mr. Montagu lays 
down a general abstract proposition condemning frightfulness 
to which all reasonable and right-thinking people agree, we are 
left completely cold. 





But if Mr. Montagu’s abstract proposition is sound, what are 
we to say of Mr. Montagu when, with a double dose of unction, 
he makes broad his phylacteries and says such things as, ‘“‘ We 
hold British life sacred, but we hold Indian life sacred 
too,” the obvious innuendo being that anyone who opposes 
Mr. Montagu takes the reverse view. Even worse was his 
attempt to show that those who want India ruled for her own 
good by a wise and just and reasanable trustee Government 
take the line that ‘‘ an Indian is a person who is tolerable so 
long as he will obey your orders,” or that if an educated native 
adopts English views of liberty, “he is to be classed as an 
agitator.” The limit was reached when Mr. Montagu, in his 
character of the good and glorious Sultan who protects the poor 
man against the oppressor, exclaimed rhetorically, ‘“ What 
a terrible and cynical verdict!”’ Is it to be wondered at that 
he was greeted with the cry of ‘* What a terrible speech!” ? 


Perhaps Mr. Montagu would say in his own defence that he was 
merely using the old device of making up a man of straw and then 
knocking it over; but if that is so, we will tell him that there 
are plenty of people in this country who are not going to let 





themselves be misled in this way, and if this misrepresentatioe 
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continues they will bring the facts, and the whole facts, 
about his Indian administration home to the people of this 
country. We do not in the least despair of making the majority 
of our countrymen see through Mr. Montagu’s sophistries and 
his monstrous implied accusation that those who do not 
agree with him in his defeatist policy are bloodthirsty 
oppressors. Our acts in India have not been like the acts of the 
old autocratic Government in Russia, and Mr. Montagu must 
not be allowed to adopt towards the British people, who are 
proud of the way they have carried out, and are carrying out, 
their trust in India, language of the kind that comes from 
Lenin and Trotsky and their colleagues, hurling curses from their 
Moscow bar while they are guarded by Chinese mercenaries lest 
they incur the vengeance of their proletarian slaves. 


We cannot find space here to deal with Sir Edward Carson’s 
admirable speech for General Dyer—a speech moderate and 
statesmanlike. He put his finger upon the spot when he said 
that we must remember that, when a rebellion has been started 
against the Government, it is tantamount to a declaration of 
war. General Dyer was acting in this fear of war. He may have 
fired too long, but he was condemned on a false plea and was 
given no proper trial on the real plea. Sir Edward Carson, 
as is generally the case with him, was vigorous without being 
provocative. He therefore was perhaps right in not denouncing, 
as he might well have done, the Liberal and Labour assailants 
of General Dyer for condemning him in such violent and revenge- 
ful terms because he did not warn the Amritsar mob before 
he opened fire, and yet never having a word of condemnation 
for the Sinn Feiners who every day shoot some unfortunate 
policeman or civilian in the back without warning. 


Mr. Churchill's speech was ingenious, and did not suffer so much 
from indiscretion as did that of Mr. Montagu. Sir Aylmer 
Hunter-Weston spoke well and moderately, and showed the 
terribly dangerous position in which General Dyer found him- 
self. Sir William Joynson-Hicks, who lately visited Amritsar, 
made a very striking speech. He brought out well the fact that, 
though Mr. Montagu and his supporters might regard General 
Dyer as a danger, that was not the feeling on the spot. Remem- 
ber that General Dyer was made a Sikh not before but after 
the so-called massacre. 


Towards the close of the debate Mr. Rupert Gwynne made 
a remarkable and _ closely-reasoned speech about Mr. 
Montagu’s whole administration which we wish we could reprint 
in full, so serious is the indictment. He stated that 
Mr. Montagu ‘had misinformed the House, and had 
repeated things which were not true. His sympathies had 
been with those who were opposed to law and order in India, 
and his prejudices had been against those who had been trying to 
maintain law and order.” We can only say here that Mr. 
Montagu gave no answer that was of the slightest value to 
Mr. Gwynne’s charge of misinforming the House. We most 
sincerely trust that the matter will not be left where it is, but 
that Mr. Gwynne will continue to demand an explanation from 
Mr. Montagu—if he has one to give. As we have said elsewhere, 
if the House of Commons allows this incident to pass, it will 
have struck the most terrible blow at its own influence. The 
master who allows his servant to play with him in matters 
about which it is essential that he should be told the truth is 
doomed. 


Oa Sir Edward Carson's amendment to reduce the vote on 
the Indian Secretary's salary by £100, the Government majority 
was only 101; 230 were against the reduction and 129 for. The 
minority was practically made up of Unionists. That is a most 
serious event, and surely should lead to a steady demand on the 
part of the Unionist Party for Mr. Montagu’s resignation. In any 
case, it bodes very ill for the Unionist Party, which cannot 
now be said to be in power. The power has passed to Mr. Lloyd 
George and his Liberal henchmen. Last year we wrote on the 
Vampire in politics, and pointed out that Mr. Lloyd George had 
sucked the blood of the Libera! Party, and that he would do 
the same with the Unionist Party. We little thought our pre- 
diction would come true wit)iin fourteen months. 


The Spa Conference haa pursued @ wavering course, with 
some points for satisfaction and many for dissatisfaction and 
nisgiving. On Thursday week the Allies rejected the proposal 
that the Germans should be allowed till October next year to 
reduce the Keichswebr to 100,000 men. ‘They, however, made 





a concession and allowed Germany till October Ist to bring the 
number down to 150,000, and till January Ist to bring it down 
to the 100,000 stipulated in the Treaty. The Allies further laid 
it down that the district volunteers, the security police, and the 
civil population generally must bo disarmed, and that con. 
scription must be abolished. The Allies reserved the right, if 
the terms should not be observed, to occupy more German 
territory during the next few months. On Friday week the 
German delegates signed these terms. Unfortunately, Bavaria 
and Wiirttemberg have declared that they will not allow dis. 
armament. 


The next subject for discussion at the Conference was repara 
tion. On Monday the Conference was not far off a break-up. Tho 
German proposals were vague, the most striking suggestions 
being that Germany should be allowed to make payment in 
kind (which should be valued at what may be called an average 
universal rate and not in accordance with German prices), and 
that German labour should be employed in restoring the French 
devastated areas. If the Conference was in troubled waters 
on Monday it reached a crisis on Tuesday. There was then an 
actual deadlock as no agreement could be reached on the coal 
question. It will be remembered that the Peace Treaty pro- 
vides that Germany should supply coal at the rate of 3,250,000 
tons a month, but the Reparations Commission reduced this 
tale to 2,400,000. The Allies on Monday went further stil! and 
consented to accept 2,000,000 tons a month. Germany, how- 
ever, insisted that she could provide no more than 1,400,000 tons 
per month after October and 1,700,000 tons after October, 1921. 
Even this would depend upon improved feeding and housing in 
Germany. 


The reply of the Allies was to summon Marshal Foch and 
Sir Henry Wilson to Spa. Tho Coal discussion was remarkab\: 
for the intervention of Herr Stinnes, the well-known German 
coal magnate, who lectured the Allies in a high-handed, not t: 
say truculent, manner. The other German delegates adopted 
an apologetic attitude for the outburst of Herr Stinnes, and 
their excuses may have been sincere or may have been mere!) 
convenient and discreet, covering a socret satisfaction that 
Herr Stinnes had said what he did. But we may well ask, 
What was Herr Stinnes doing at the Spa Conference 2? We hav 
travelled a long way from the days when Mr. Lloyd George 
assured us that the malefactors would all be brought to book. 
If we are not mistaken, Herr Stinnes was one of the leaders in 
the atrocious scheme under which Belgian women, boys and 
girls were deported to perform what was in effect slave labour. 
Herr Stinnes, so far from appearing in the dock, puts the Allies 
in the dock. When we go to press on Thursday the Germans seem 
inclined to yield. 


In the House of Commons on Wednesday Mr. Bonar Law 
read the message which the British Government have sent tc 
the Russian Soviet Government proposing an armistice between 
Poland and Russia. The suggested terms are that the Polish 
army should at once withdraw to the eastern boundary oi 
Poland as delimited by the Peace Conference ; that the Russian 
armies should halt fifty kilometres east of this line ; that repre 
sentatives of Russia, Poland, Lithuania, Latvia and Finland 
should come to London to negotiate a fina] peace; that an 
armistice should also be signed between Soviet Russia and 
General Wrangel, tho latter agreeing to retire within the Crimea ; 
and that General Wrangel also be invited to London ; but not 
as a member of the Conference. It is added that if Kussia 
intends to invade Poland the Allies will feel bound under the 
Peace Treaty to help Poland “with all the means at theit 
disposal.” 


Meanwhile Poland has expressed her readiness to negotiate 
for an armistice on the terms proposed. It will be observed 
that under this scheme General Wrangel, who has conducted 
his comparatively smal] operations with extraordinary success, 
is used, to his own disadvantage, as a makeweight. All he 
wants, a3 we understand, is to form an asylum in Russia where 
freedom and decent government can be enjoyed, and where 
Russians can live who no longer want to remain under the 
Bolsheviks. Still, we suppose that as the Poles have made a 
mess of things owing to their ambition and in spite of all warn- 
ings, pawns have to be given away if there are to be negotiations 
at all. Peace is essential if the world is not to be ruined, 
though past blunders and follies have certainly made the paths 
of peace very unpleasant. 
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In the House of Commons on Monday the Finance Bill was 
again considered in committee. Mr. G. Terrell moved to reduce 
the Excess Profits Duty from the present rate of 60 to 40 per 
eont., though even if this amendment were passed he was doubtful 
if he and his associates could accept the continuance of the 
duty at all. As recently as April, 1918, Mr. Bonar Law, in sub- 
mitting a calculation to the House, had said that the duty 
would be continued only until the end of the accounting period 
after peace, i.e., August 4th next, while the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had himself last year denounced the unfairness of 
the tax in the most vigorous terms. The mischief of the tax, 
Mr. Terrell continued, was the datum line. Nearly all the 
amendments on the paper were directed against its grave inequali- 
ties. Again, would the comparative yield of the tax be, after all, 
so great ? :— 

“Tf the Lax wero withdrawn, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
would certainly get an extra £90,000,000 from income-tax ; 
he would get, he was told, something like £30,000,000 from 
extra supertax, and he believed something like £16,000,000 from 
the proposed corporation tax. Then there was the important 
item of dissipated profits as the result of this tax. He was told 
that that sum would not be far short of £40,000,000 or £50,000,000 

hich was absolutely waste, and was lost to the Treasury. Tho 
net amount which his right hon, friend would receive would be 
something in the neighbourhood of £130,000,000.” 


‘ 


The Budget had unquestionably produced a “ perfect slump 


in trade. 


Sir G. Younger did not appeal for a remission of the tax, 
but invited Mr. Austen Chamberlain to undertake that 40 
per cent. should be the maximum rate next yeer in order that 
security and be able to ascertain 

Mr. Chamberlain, however, was 
amendment was 


traders should have some 


their liabilities in advance. 
t to be moved from his position. The 


keystone of the Budget, the Budget one of the crucial Bills 
of the year. 
ss. Members in every quarter of the House had dwelt upon 
inflation. Mr. Chamberlain pointed out that 

he had, at a considerable sacrifice of revenue, assented to 
smendments which met most of the points that had been 
The position of the small business 


evils of 


pressed in discussion. 


had been particularly consideved. Mr. Asquith in effect 
said that a nation had the Excess Profits Tax which it 
leserved 

We may best sum up our own position in regard to the Excess 


though we think the tax 
injurious in peace, though necessary in war, and hold that its 


Profits Duty by saying that 
(xtinction by rapid and large reductions is imperative, we are 
not going to join in the unfair attacks that have been made on 
Those attacks disgust us. Mr. 
of the few bright spots in an incapable 
snd reckless administration. And here we desire to give a word 
of advice to the opponents of the Excess Profits Duty. Let 
them insist in season and out' of season on the cutting down 
of expenditure, setting their faces like flint against specious 
pleas for fixed profligacy. 


Austen Chamberlain. 


Chamberlain is one 


i Once reduce expenditure and the 
ccuse for destructive taxation goes. The way to avoid 
living on capital is to cut down spendings. There is no other 
ure for the disease from which the nation is suffering. 

We regret to record the death of Lord Fisher, which occurred 
it was in 1902 that Lord Fisher 
filled the public mind with his schemes for naval reform, and 


last Saturday in London. 


became one of the most prominent figures of the day, and cer- 
tainly one of the most striking figures the Navy has produced. 
In 1904 he was appointed First Sea Lord and put his plans of re- 
rganisation into effect. One of his main principles was that 
the Executive and Engineering branches of the Navy were to 
he regarded as interchangeable. He began ot once to scrap 
right and left ships which he regarded as obsolete—as “‘ fit 
neither to fight nor to run away.’ His theory was that nothing 





The time had come to deal with national indebted- | 





| all tests had been applied to it 
| dispensation” of the war overtook us ? 


submarines, to run dangerously low, and during the war there had 
to be feverish construction to make good the defect. No one 
could help liking and admiring points in Lord Fisher’s person- 
ality, however much they may have differed from his opinions, 
for he displayed @ truly extraordinary passion for what he 
believed to be efficiency, and he had wondrous vitality, en- 
thusiasm, and joy of life. He was undoubtedly a very consider- 
able personality, who will not be forgotten for many genera. 
tions. But it would be ridiculous in these brief notes upon 
his career to avoid saying that the Navy went through many 
experiences under his autocratic rule for which it could not 
thank him. He was himself above all things 2 plain-spoken 
man, and he always regarded sugary insincerity as a kind of 
insult, 


Some of his methods, let us say, then, were hardly English 
in conception, and the system of secret reports on officers in 
the Navy led to a good deal of heart-searching, and to some 
extent undermined the confidence of brother officers in one 
another. Further, we cannot applaud the persistent manner in 
which he used the Press as the instrument of his schemes. If, 
however, he often gave very bad advice because he thought too 
recklessly—such as his advice: ‘‘ Never deny; never explain; 
never apologise ’’—he has also left behind him sayings of amazing 
pithiness and shrewd sense which will long be preserved in the 
Navy. He was a man who came and conquered by his own. 
strength and not through any favouritism or caprices of fortune 

We regret to record the death of the Empress Eugénie, widow 
of Napoleon IIT, She died in Spain, her native country, and her 
death cuts a very real link with the past. Born at Granada, in 
1826, she was a daughter of the Count of Montijo, and her mother 


t hich the ¢ ld . The t the | ¥5 of Scottish descent, having been a member of a Jacobite 
net one which the Government could accept. 1c tax was tne re . ‘ ‘ > omnes 
7 P | branch of the Kirkpatricks of Closeburn. As Countess of Téba 


she married Napoleon III. in 1853. The marriage had all the 
elements of romance and experiment, but the Empress won her 
way (particularly into the affections of Queen Victoria) by her 
charm and social tact—we say social tact because whether she 
had political tact is another question altogether. 
said that the disastrous war against Germany in 1870 was in its 
origins of her making. 


it was often 


We all know the sequecl—the defeat and capture of the 
Emperor at Sedan, and the escape of the Empress to England 
in Sir John Burgoyne’s yacht. ‘‘ I ceased to live in 1870” was 
@ saying attributed to her in later days. Nevertheless, her long 
secluded life in England since that distant date bas won hei 
the respect of all for her unquenchable spirit and her dignity. 
In 1879 she suffered a terrible bereavement in the death of her 
son, the Prince Imperial, in the Zulu War. When the Great 
War broke out the Empress Eugénie established a hospital for 
ofticers in her at Farnborough, and it was 

of the magnanimity of her mellow age that sh 
Republican of to-day could have d 


wounded hous¢ 


characteristic 
rejoiced as keenly as any 
in the recovery and the glorious achievements of France. 

On Wednesday week Mr. Kipling made a remarkable speech 
at Edinburgh University, when the degree of LL.D. was con- 
ferred upon him. He dealt with the University’s great 
tradition, in prose that the anthologist of the future may 
deem not unworthy to stand beside that of a Lincoln or a 
Their tradition, he said, had been handed down 
How had it proved when the greatest of 
when ‘the bitter and grindin 


Traherne. 
from John Knox. 
8 
. 

* Here, as elsewhere, the sins of the fathers were visited upon 
the children. The sons of your University were constrained, 
like their forbears, so to use themselves in matters of conscience 
as they should answer to their Maker. All earth has witnessed 
that they answered as betitted their ancestry, that they endured 


| as the strong influences about their youth had taught them to 


ounted but the big gun platform with speed, in short the | 


Dreadnought. It is obvious that the great ships of Lord 
bisher’s creation had the smaller ships at their mercy in the 
war, but the question still remains whether, if Lord Fisher had 
not led the way, other nations would ever have dreamed of 
building up this sort of double-distilled Navy. 

Certainly the war proved that Lord Fisher's obsession had 
allowed the numbers of our smaller craft, destroyers and 


| 


endure. They willingly left the unachieved purpose of their 
lives in order that all life should not be wrenched from its pur- 
pose, and without fear they turned from these gates of learning 
to those of the grave. 

The passage has a fall which puts it in the first rank of the 
prose inspired by the war. A better inscription for a war 
memorial could hardly be found than the concluding phrase. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


MR. MONTAGU. 


T has been said that we gained our Indian Empire, 
and so achieved our greatest success in the work of 
civilisation and humanity, in a moment of unconscious- 
ness. Alas! it looks as if we should lose it also in a moment 
of unconsciousness. That which came like a dream seems 
destined to pass like a dream. The British people are 
asleep, and at the moment do not realise what we are 
doing, or rather failing to do, in a crisis which concerns 
the happiness of three hundred million people. When our 
people do awake we have not the slightest doubt of what 
will be their mood. When they understand that they have 
lost India and ruined there the patient work of four genera- 
tions they will be as angry and as indignant as they now 
seem indifferent. At present their mood is that of the 
old agricultural labourer, “* Why shouldn’t the people of 
India choose for themselves, as long as they behave their- 
selves?” But if they don’t behave themselves, what then ! 
“ Why, then we will just make ’em.” 
That is an illogical—nay, if you will, a cruel and fatal 
‘way of looking at the problem; but unquestionably it 
bodes ill, when the crash comes, for those who have brought 
it about. The British people are a very ugly people to 
deal with when they find out that they have been deceived. 
In that mood they know neither fear nor pity. This will 
be discovered not only by Mr. Montagu, but by Mr. Lloyd 
yeorge, who, after all, cannot escape his share of the 
responsibility. There was nothing in the least inevitable 
or necessary about sending Mr. Montagu to India. He 
did not even help to get Mr. Lloyd George into supreme 
power. When the unseating of Mr. Asquith took place 
Mr. Montagu for a time stood by his own chief and backed 
the wrong horse. Very likely he thought Mr. Lloyd George 
would fail to make a cabinet. When Mr. Lloyd George 
succeeded in making a stable Cabinet, a still small voice at 
his elbow asked, “ Did you hear that heartfelt cheer in 
the last round of your splendid fight? That was me.” 
The sending of vir. Montagu to the India Office was 
an act of gratuitous folly on the part of Mr. Lloyd 
George, or if not of folly, then we can only say of 
political and personal convenience. He evidently wanted 
Mr. Montagu’s support for the Coalition very badly. 
Why he should have wanted it so badly is very difficult to 
understand, for Mr. Montagu has no great following in 
the House of Commons, no great power over it as an 
orator, no great Parliamentary knowledge or judgment. 
We can only suppose that for some reason or other Mr. 
Lloyd George felt that Mr. Montagu’s presence in the 
Cabinet was necessary to his political welfare, and appar- 
ently the power to rule India was the price, and that 
price was paid. Therefore Mr. Lloyd George, unless he 
very quickly divests himself of Mr. Montagu’s help, must 
bear the responsibility of Mr. Montagu’s acts. Every 
month that Mr. Montagu remains at the India Office is a 
renewed endorsement of the Montagu “ reforms,’ and 
fastens the responsibility for what may happen in India 
upon the Prime Minister. Mr. Montagu is a loss which a 
wise politician will cut as soon as he can. 


To make a long story short, Mr. Montagu must leave 
the India Office, or, to use the language to which Mr. Lloyd 
George has accustomed us, Mr. Montagu must take his 
viscountcy and go. And go, remember, not, as some of 
the Lobby gossipers tell us, to India as Viceroy, for that 
would be ruin ten times distilled, but either out of the 
Cabinet altogether, or, if that is too great a break with 
the Lloyd George system, then to some office where his 
abilities will be less dangerous to the Empire. We do not 
like the kicking-upstairs habit, but if Mr. Lloyd George is 
too addicted to it to give it up we must tolerate yet 
another example of the gentle art of shunting friends and 
colleagues. 

“Why must Mr. Montagu go?” will be the question put 
to us by many persons who in the distraction of the times 
have not followed Indian events, and so have been cither 
orowbeaten or cajoled into believing that Mr. Montagu 
is acting in India the part of a humane and far-seeing 
payer of Danegeld, a kind friend to the Empire who is 





re 
very adroit at buying off trouble in a moment of difficulty 
a bufier between the preoccupicd and distracted John 


Bull and a pressing political creditor. We demand Mr 
Montagu’s resignation or removal first of all on his Indian 
record. Anyone who knows the facts knows that what. 
ever has been done to stabilise the position, social, political 
and moral, in India has been done not only without hi: 
help and encouragement, but against his will. All that has 
happened—and, alas! this is far the bigger side of th< 
account—to injure men’s confidence in the good faith, ihe 
power, and the lasting qualities of the Raj, is due to Mr. 
Montagu’s incorrigible timidity. His inability to say 
“No” to traitors and conspirators, his refusal to stand 
by anyone who gets into a tight place, and his fawning upon 
the Indian agitators—which, though it may be regarded 
as mere folly in England, in Asia is reckoned as the first 
sign of political collapse—all point the same way. Mr. Mon- 
tagu has shaken the pillars of the Empire in India as they 
have never been shaken before. We do not say this merely 
because he has allowed the Indian Government, military 
and civil, first to endorse General Dyer’s rough and ready 
action, and later, when that action was placed in an 
unfavourable light by General Dyer’s want of skill under 
cross-examination, to throw him to the wolves. Although 
no one could think worse than we do of the way in 
which Mr. Montagu has managed the Dyer incident, it is 
of the general spirit of his administration, not merely of 
this particular instance, that we complain. , 





WHY THE HOUSE OF COMMONS SHOULD 
DEMAND MR. MONTAGU’S RESIGNATION, 


HOUGH there is enough, and more than enough, in 
Mr. Montagu’s record to require his removal, we 
realize that at the present moment the matter is too con- 
troversial for us to expect a general agrecment. Even that 
portion of the nation which is awakening and is anxious 
about India will probably say, “ It all looks very bad, but 
we have started upon the Montagu policy, and we must 
now give it a fair trial.” What we want to do now is to 
show that, quite apart from the verdict that must be given 
on the general policy, there are specific and actual reasons 
why Mr. Montagu’s resignation must be called for. 

1. In the first place * has not treated the House of 
Commons with the frankness and the straightforwardness 
to which that body is entitled. He has committed the 
unforgivable sin in a servant. He has not been candid 
with his master the House of Commons, but has dealt in 
verbal “ dissimulation.” He has used words which gave 
an impression different from that which a fuller state- 
ment—i.e., the whole truth—-would have given. And here 
we must say by way of parenthesis that if the House 
of Commons does not insist on having the whole truth, 
but allows itself to be in effect though not in actual words 
deceived by its servants—the Ministers—it will lose not 
only its power but the respect of the British people. A 
terrible error was made by the House of Commons when 
it not merely passed over in silence, but actually endorsed 
the conduct of the Ministers who deceived it in the case of 
the Marconi scandal. In that case two Cabinet Ministers 
used language to the House of Commons which, though 
verbally correct, was intended to give, and did give, an 
impression contrary to the facts. The House of Commons 
on party grounds forgave that, and, alas! owing to the 
direction of men like Mr. Asquith and Lord Grey of Fallodon, 
did not punish or even properly reprobate the action 
of the Ministers. Ever since that time it has been obvious 
that Ministers in a tight place have thought it safe to 
play with the House of Commons, and tell it not the 
whole truth, but only as much of the truth as was con- 
venient. That is what has just happened in the case of 
Mr. Montagu. In the Marconi scandals everything turned 
upon a word—* this.” One of the Ministers in question 
declared that he had no shares in “ this Company ” 
ie, in the English Marceni Ccmpany, which was 
the Company verbally in the context. In Mr. Montagu’s 
case the misdirection of the Howse of Commons lay 
in the words “in detail.” He knew _ nothing _of 
the details of the Amritsar riots. We now see, owing 
to the cross-examination of Mr. Montagu in the House, 
that not knowing about the matter in detail was 
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consistent with knowing all the essential facts at first 
and. 

‘ If Mr. Montagu did not know the details, he must either 
have deliberately shut his ears and eyes to them, or else he 
showed the most extraordinary official incompetence ever 
shown by a Cabinet Minister. To put it in language which 
cannot be misunderstood, he deliberately and wilfully led 
the House of Commons to receive the impression that he 
knew nothing about General Dyer’s action when in reality 
he was as well aware of it as anyone in England or in 
India, except, perhaps, in the kind of minutiae which only 
come out in a minute investigation. He knew, that is, 
quite enough, and this is a very important point, to prevent 
the military and civil authorities in India from endorsing 
General Dyer’s action by promotion and continued 
employment. He had quite enough information on 
which to break General Dyer, provided that he held the 
view which he held later, and which he now defends—the 
view that General Dyer was guilty of action indefensible 
per se and highly injurious to the best interests of the 
Empire. But what motive had Mr. Montagu to mis- 
inform the House of Commons last winter? We do 
not profess to be able to tread the mysterious labyrinths 
of Mr. Montagu’s mind, or to unravel the Asian mystery. 
It may be remembered, however, that Mr. Montagu 
was desperately anxious to get his Government of India 
Bill through, and for his purpose it was not wise to present 
the dangers of insurrection with which we were faced in 
India in too lurid a light. A debate like that which took 
place last week on the Amritsar riots would probably 
have ruined the India Bill. In other words, Mr. Montagu 
veiled from the House of Commons his knowledge of 
the Dyer incident because it was politically incon- 
venient to admit full knowledge last December. He was 
playing with the House of Commons all through. Of course, 
if the House of Commons likes to be played with there is 
nothing more to be said, except that it will lose its power 
and authority as surely as does the chairman of a company 
when it is made plain before the board of directors, the 
officials and the shareholders that the general manager has 
not only failed to tell his employers how things stand, but 
has actually given the impression that they stand quite 
differently from what they do. 

2, Our next ground for calling for Mr. Montagu’s 
resignation is a very strong one. It was shown in the 
debate of July 8th that he has deliberately chosen to 
come forward as an Asiatic agitator, one of the oppressed 
who raise their voices against the oppressor, one who draws 
a strict division between what he calls the Indians and 
the white men, one who shows that his sympathies are 
against the white men and the community among which 
he himself lives —a community which has shown itself quite 
willing to adopt him and every member of his race and 
religion as Englishmen, so long as they will only play the 
game fairly and squarely. Now Mr. Montagu may be 
night or he may be wrong in his insinuations about oppres- 
sors and oppressed and about Indians and their white 
tyrants. We are not going to judge of that now. What 
we do say is that if he is right, then the Indian agitators 
are right, and there is only one thing left for us to do, 
and that is to leave India as quickly and as completely 
as we can. If we are the oppressors and not, as we believe, 
the saviours of the people of India from untold misery and 
oppression, from an anarchy and a tyranny worse than 
that which oppresses the Russian millions, our further 
stay in India must be hateful to every just and humane 
and freedom-loving man. Mr. Montagu’s attitude is 
utterly incompatible with our continued presence in India, 
unless we regard him, as perhaps he may regard himself, 
as the official receiver put in to wind up the business as 
soon as possible. He ought to resign of his own accord, 
but if he will not resign the House of Commons ought 
to make him. 

3. Allied to our second reason for calling for Mr. 
Montagu’s resignation is the fact that the people of 
India have been confused and amazed at the Secretary- 
ship for India being given to a man of his race and his 
views and feelings. Many of them have begun to think 
that the British people must have gone mad to put such 
a man to rule over India. No doubt after the way of 
Asiatics they show this rather in condemnation of the 
people who appointed such a Vizier than in opposition 





to the Vizier himself. The Asiatic always bows to power 
wherever he finds it lodged. As long as Mr. Montagu 
is Secretary of State for India he will be very little criti- 
cized in India. The moment he falls, whether just in 
time or too late, we shall find that throughout he has been 
execrated in India as a man who is bringing doom upon 
the Peninsula from Peshawar to Calcutta, from Simla to 
Cape Comorin. 

The proof of what we are saying is to be found in the 
attitude—an attitude usually only expressed in private 
talk—of the Feudatory Princes and Chiefs of India towards 
Mr. Montagu. They see the ruin that is coming upon them 
and theirs, and most naturally they shrink from it. They 
know the feelings of their. own subjects, and they know it is 
the feeling of ninety per cent. of the population all over 
India, and they wonder why “a ten per cent. crowd” 
should be allowed to throw their world into confusion. 
Still, and here once again comes in the Asiatic mind, if 
these things must be, then the only possible line for a 
prudent man to take is to make up to those who wield the 
thunderbolt, to those who have power, however mis- 
begotten. 

4. Another reason why Mr. Montagu must go is his 
unfittedness of personal temperament for the great task 
which has been so lightheartedly and negligently entrusted 
to him. A nervous if not indeed panic-stricken visionary 
is not the best pilot for a revolutionary sea. Mr. Montagu 
is as full of changing moods and fancies as a neurasthenic 
patient. Now he is a kind of Bolshevik Pasha dealing 
out revolutionary generalities with the insolence of the 
tyrant on the divan. Next the adroit political advocate, 
now a whole-souled Englishman, now a persecuted Hebrew, 
now a far-seeing and moderate statesman, now a whole- 
souled Radical. Once an Asquithite, loyal and true, 
then a Lloyd Georgite to the death. The whole man is a 
shifting, shuddering political antithesis. Personally, we 
prefer a cool head and a steady hand at the helm in our 
extremity, not a person of this constitution. 

5. There always remains the great objection which we 
raised when Mr. Montagu became Under-Secretary of State 
for India and when he was made Secretary of State, in short, 
ever since he has held office—the fact of his family connexion 
with the silver trading firm of Samuel, Montagu and Co. 
Against the financial honesty of that firm we say nothing. 
We are, indeed, absolutely convinced that they have 
never broken the law directly or indirectly, and that 
the enormous fortune accumulated by them rests 
upon sound and legitimate business acumen. It is 
not their fault that the Prime Minister of England 
should have selected the brother of the chairman of the 
firm to be Secretary of State for India. Considering, 
however, the intimate connexion between the Govern- 
ment of India and silver finance we make no apology for 
protesting against Mr. Montagu’s holding the position 
he does. It is useless to tell us that he has not made a 
halfpenny out of his connexion. We are quite sure he 
has not; we make no accusation of any illegal action, 
and we use this formula frankly and plainly and not 
because we think he has done wrong by subtle means. 
We are absolutely convinced, however, that if Mr. Lloyd 
George had been as careful of the interests of his country 
as he professed to be when he attacked Mr. Chamberlain 
and laid down the standard of Caesar’s wife for all Cabinet 
Ministers, he would never have offered Mr. Montagu the 
post of Secretary of State for India. Further, we hold 
that if Mr. Montagu had been a man who put patriotism 
above personal ambition he would have told Mr. Lloyd 
George that this was the post he could not occupy, not 
because he was afraid of temptation, but because he would 
not set an example which would be certain to be followed, 
and which when followed must sooner or later lead to that 
pool of corruption in which hitherto every great empire has 
drowned itself. 

Before we end let us return once more, for it is the 
essential matter, to the question of Mr. Lloyd George’s 
responsibility. We do not much admire the practice of 
throwing out cargo to lighten the political ship, but Mr. 
Lloyd George is an adept at this way of keeping afloat. We 
would warn him that if he fails to adopt it in this case 
there are now thousands of people throughout the country 
who are determined that, if there is a catastrophe in India, 
he shall not be allowed to put all the blame ou Mr. Mentagu 
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and escape himself. We have reached the a where 
it must be made plain to the country that if Mr. Lloyd 
George continues to keep Mr. Montagu at the India Office, 
Mr. Lloyd George must not merely share Mr. Montagu’s 
responsibility, but must bear the greater part of that 
responsibility. He has been warned, and if he does not 
take the warning, then, as sure as the sun will rise to- 
morrow, Mr. Lloyd George will find that at last he has 
reached the point where he cannot slide out of blame with 
a “ Please, sir, I’m sorry, but it really wasn’t me, but 
the other fellew.” 





ITALY OUR FRIEND. 


E publish elsewhere an article which is an invitation 
to friendship between Great Britain and Italy, 
and we desire enetily to associate ourselves with the spirit 
in which it is written. It is a strange thing that it should 
be necessary at this time of day to argue the desirability 
and naturalness of Anglo-Italian friendship, for educated 
Englishmen have always been passionate admirers of 
Italy with her “ fatal gift of beauty,” and of the Italians 
themselves as an idealistic people who have fought their 
way in modern times towards a thoroughly liberal view 
and practice of life. Yet there is no doubt that Great 
Britain and Italy have been drifting apart. Greatest 
irony of all, this is the direct result of the war, of Italy’s 
acceptance of the common cause, in which she suffered 
to an extent that has never been properly appreciated in 
this country. 

The return of Signor Giolitti to power in Italy is a token 
and proof of the revulsion of feeling in Italy. Shortly 
before she entered the war the Italians paraded the streets 
of their cities shouting ‘ Morte a Giolitti!”’ They did so 
because they wanted to take up arms against Germany 
without another moment’s delay, and Signor Giolitti 
persistently preached the doctrine that Italy was commer- 
cially so dependent upon Germany that she could not afford 
to break with her. “A break,” said Signor Giolitti in 
effect, “‘ will mean ruin. In finance and tradc it is still our 
fate to be a tied house of Germany. Even if the Entente 
Powers were to win the war they could not make good to 
Italy what financially and commercially she stands to lose.” 
“ Morte a Giolitti ! ’’ was still the reply of the Italian cities. 
Italy entered the war. But now that Italy is not very far 
from ruin, now that she cannot get or cannot pay for coal to 
feed her furnaces, and now that the murmured discontent 
of revolutionary-minded men is plainly heard, the Italian 
people have come to the conclusion that there was a good 
deal in what Signor Giolitti said. That is the simple 
explanation of the fact that they have returned him to 
power. They feel that the Nationalist Baron Sonnino and 
the more moderate Signor Nitti have both failed them, and 
they return to the veteran whom metaphorically they 
eondemned to death five years ago. “ After all he has 
grat experience and h» may save us.” We say without 
hesitation that if the rift between Italy and ourselves should 
be allowed to remain, or worse than that, should become 
wider, a terrible error in our foreign policy would have been 
committed. We should have been guilty of the mistake of 
changing a relationship of sympathy and understanding 
towards Italy in which the hearts and the intellects of 
British people have long been engaged. At this point we 
should like to suggest that Anglo-Italian relations and the 
problem of improving them should take a foremost place 
among the studies of the new British Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs. The Institute could have no more inter- 
esting — for research nor one likely to be more fruitful 
in its results. 

Among the countless Englishmen who are admirers and 
lovers of Italy, none is more prominent than Mr. G. M. 
Trevelyan, who is the British historian of the Risorgimento, 
and who served with the Italian forces throughout the war. 
We should like to call attention to his statement of the 
Italian case in the issue of the New Europe of July 8th. 

t is a model of what such a statement should be. Mr. 

revelyan has always taken a liberal view in politics, and it 
is sad that it should be necessary—yet it is necessary—to 

oint out that he is committing no illiberal act in telling 
Bri readers what Italians are thinking. Mr. Trevelyan 
oes not pretend that the Italians are necessarily right all 


coloured by disillusionment and even resentment, but it ig 
evident that Mr. Trevelyan would go a large part of the way 
in company with them. The fact is that British people 
in cultivating the interests of the South Slavs have rushed 
to an extreme. We feel it a duty to say this because our 
readers will remember that years before the war began wa 
wrote frequently about the grievances of the South Slavs 
and the oppression they suffered under Austrian ay 
Hungarian rule. We expressed our belief that the danger 
spot of Europe was to be found among the South Slay 
races, and that if war came it would probably have its 
source in that part of Europe. All that we wrote then we 
hold by, but it is none the less true that by over- 
emphasizing the South Slav case British people are now in 

reat danger of forgetting the troubles of others—th. 
talians in ; articular—who also have their grievances. Tho 
— British state of mind is rather like that of the early 
Yhristian heretics who in almost every case were by inten- 
tion orthodox men; they were so intent upon keeping 
Christian doctrine safe from error at some threatened point 
that they overstated the immediate issue and fell into a 
new heresy. To assume that the South Slavs are justified 
and the Italians unreasonable in any dispute betwee 
Jugoslavia and Italy is to forget the whole Italian record 
of idealism and liberal thought. 

We notice that Mr. Ronald McNeill drew attention in the 
House of Commons lately to the forcible stoppage of the 
Glasgow Relief Commission to Montenegro by the Serbian 
authorities. Mr. MeNeill pointed out that this incident 
was being widely cited abroad as proof of the contempt 
with which the British Government was being treated on 
the shores of the Adriatic, and he asked whether the 
Government would do anything, diplomatic or otherwise, to 
remove the Serbian obstruction to the distribution of relief 
to the Montenegrins. We do not profess to have any 
special information on this matter, but it is surely 
relevant to what we have been saying. Nobody troubles 
much to inguire about allegations against the Serbians, to 
whom something like carte blanche in the Adriatic has been 
given by Bfitish opinion, whereas it is carelessly accepted 
as truc—also without inquiry—that the Italians are 
guilty of aggression and intransigence. There is a tendency 
here to read everything in the light of the Treaty of London, 
and to say that Italy came into the war to get what she 
could out of that Treaty. But as Mr. Trevelyan points 
out, the terms of that Treaty were not known to the 
Italians in May, 1915, when they were crying “ Morte a 
Giolitti.” The broad reason why the Italians joined us 
was that they were Western, Latin and liberal in thought ; 
and they backed their sentiments by losing a greater 
proportion of dead and wounded in the war than even 
Great Britain herself lost. It was no easy fighting in which 
the Italians lost half a million dead. Unfortunately, the 
experience of many British officers and men was concerned 
entirely with the sequel to the unhappy incident of Capor- 
etto. Mr. Trevelyan, after dwelling on the British failure 
to appreciate the extent of the Italian sacrifice, tells us that 
what exasperates Italians is the Palmerstonian tone which 
they find in part of the British Press, the tone “ of a superior 
person telling a benighted foreigner how to manage his own 
affairs.” ‘“‘ Such passages,” he says, “are often reprinicd 
with fierce comments in Italy.” The Italians, he goes on 
to explain, will take almost anything in the way of criticism 
from a friend. “ But the tone is not friendly ; that is the 
trouble.” 

We have no thought of advocating that Englislimen 
should accept the Italian point of view, right or wrong. 
We must examine it thoroughly and judge it on its merits. 
“ Italy right or wrong ” must never be our motto, but our 
motto unquestionably ought to be. “ Italy must always be 
our friend, and we must deal with her as a friend and in no 
other way.” It is the Latin habit to be intensely logical, 
and logic often leads straight to error in politics, as we know, 
even while the argument seems to be superficially imprc- 
cable. But wo need not be afraid to bear this fact in mind 
so long as our intentions are always those of a sincere friend. 
As regards the accusation of aggression, it was only to be 
expected that the Italians would remark that while the 
British Empire has greatly extended its borders as the 
result of the war, Englishmen throw up their hands in 
horror at the notion of Italy acquiring new territory im 





through, for their words and thoughts are necessarily 
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about British profit from the war, and probably are misled. 
A large part of the so-called fresh British annexations are 
responsibilities of which we would most gladly wash our 
hands. They bring us anxiety and many demands on 
competent personnel which we cannot meet, and they cause 
us to spend money which we have not got. The comparison 
may be unfair, but none the less we are not surprised that 
the Italians gaze with terror across the Adriatic and medi- 
tate upon the possibility of a fresh coalition of forces aimed 
against them in future. The long Eastern coast of their 
country has not a single harbour for ships of war between 
Venice and the extreme south. They want to make them- 
selves secure on the opposite shore just as naturally as we 
tell ourselves that we must remain secure by refusing to 
Ireland freedom to welcome a foreign invader. Italy sees 
her perfectly genuine alarm treated as though it were an 
intrigue, while all the time she reads in the newspapers of 
the aggrandisement of Greece with the willing help of 
the Allies. ‘“‘ What,’ she asks, “did Greece do in the 
Great War?” It is a searching question. It is time 
that such questions should be discussed and answered here 
in the generous manner of friends and sympathisers. We 
hope especially that the British Institute of Foreign Afiairs 
will not ignore our suggestion. 





THE GOVERNMENT'S WAY OF DOING BUSINESS. 
A. who is not alarmed by the latest Interim 
Report from the House of Commons Select Com- 
mittee on National Economy must be almost incapable of 
alarm. The Report had not been published many hours 
when the Ministry of Munitions issued a statement flatly 
contradicting important parts of it. It was unusual for 
a Ministry to act in this way, but of course it was equally 
unusual for a Ministry to have such charges as appear in 
the Report made against it. In the present situation of 
definite assertion and flat contradiction we cannot pretend 
to come to a final judgment ; there certainly ought to be 
further inquiries. We can fairly say, however, that the 
Ministry of Munitions and the Disposal Board carry on 
their business in a way which would soon bring a private 
business firm to ruin. It is obvious that a private firm 
would be destroying itself if it rendered itself liable to 
misunderstanding all along the line and put forward repre- 
sentatives who could not agree with one another’s stdte- 
ments. We need not put the matter higher than that, 
because it is quite bad enough to know that the Government 
method of trading is confused and ean hardly be explained, 
even if it should turn out in the end that the Ministry has 
not lost nearly so much money for the country as the Select 
Committee suppose. One more proof has been added to the 
list that the right road for national recovery is to avoid 
State management wherever possible and to replace the 
business of the country in private hands. We wonder, by 
the way, why the Ministry of Munitions should still be in 
a position to be criticized at all. Some time ago the Cabinet 
ordered the Ministry to cease acting as a trading department, 
but apparently the command has been disregarded, 
Examining the contract for the sale of the Slough depot, 
the Committee point out that the sale Included all the 
mechanical vehicles, spare parts, supplies, plant, &c., 
* wherever situate,’ which “ at any time in two years from 
the date of the agreement would become the property of the 
Ministry or of the Disposal Board.” The Committee 
bluntly describe such a vague sale as “contrary to the 
interests of the taxpayer.” Obviously the greater the 
number of articles declared as belonging to the surplus the 
greater will be the profits of the purchaser. It is news to us 
that when we were told that the Slough depot had been 
profitably disposed of the sale included an indeterminate 
amount of material, some of it in France, and some of it 
apparently even in Italy and Salonika. Mr. Neylan, 
Finance member of the Disposal Board, was asked what the 
original cost was of the mechanical vehicles, spare parts, 
supplies, plant, &c., and he remarked that it was impossible 
to say. The Committee expressed the opinion that “ some 
effort should have been made to ascertain the value,” and 
that at all events the unascertained value of articles outside 
England should not have been included in the sale. The 
Committee were also legitimately puzzled by the inform- 
ation that a park of vehicles at Abbeville had been sold 
for £450,000, and that this amount had been given to the 





purchaser of Slough. Apparently the Disposal Board, 
having made an estimate of the value of Slough plus all the 
material abroad, sold it to the first person willing to pay the 
price in private negotiation. “It was not a case, in our 
opinion,” said Mr. Neylan, ‘“‘ where we could advertise or 
ask for competitive tenders.” We wonder why. 

The story of the sale of the St. Omer dump contains even 
more doubtful points. General 8. 8. Long, director of 
Messrs. Lever Brothers, offered to buy the dump for 
£450,000. The Ministry replied that the price was £500,000, 
which General Long refused to give. It is important to note 
that General Long’s offer was based on a list which returned 
the number of heavy Leyland lorries as 687 and the total 
number of Leyland vehicles as 963. According to the 
evidence given before the Committee, Sir Philip Dawson 
then sent for Colonel Spurrier, an official of the Ministry 
who acted as salesman for motor vehicles. As we have had 
occasion to mention before, Colonel Spurrier was formerly a 
director of the Leyland Motor Company, but at the begin- 
ning of the war he resigned that position. His two brothers, 
however, are still directors of the Company. Colonel 
Spurrier was consulted as to the value of the dump and 
estimated it at £550,000. Sir Philip Dawson then requested 
him to find a purchaser at £500,000. Colonel Spurrier 
telephoned to the Leyland Motor Company naming this 
price, and the Leyland Company became the purchasers. 
But immediately afterwards a new list of the motor vehicles 
at St. Omer was produced, and in this list the number of 
heavy Leyland motor lorries which had been stated to 
General Long as 687 had risen to 963. It is a curious 
coincidence that the number of heavy motor lorries, which 
are of course the most valuable transport vehicles, had risen 
to what was formerly represented to be the total number of 
motor vehicles, heavy and light combined. Of course, 
motors of all kinds were continually coming and going at 
St. Omer, but the disconcerting thing is that the Leyland 
Company made a bargain about £95,000 more valuable than 
they had any right to expect. It is astounding that there 
should be any doubt about the exact amount of material 
to be sold in such huge transactions as this. Although the 
value of the dump increased by a considerable sum after the 
negotiations for a sale had begun, there was, as in the case 
of Slough, virtually no competitive bidding. The same 
criticism must apply to the charges made to the Leyland 
Company for shipping the lorries to England. The Ministry 
of Shipping advised that the charge should be £30 per motor. 
Lord Inverforth reduced this to £15. Lord Inverforth 
argued that as barges which carried coal to France often 
returned empty to England, a change of £15 per motor was 
profitable. This is no doubt literally true; nevertheless, 
the Leyland Company apparently got off easily at the 
expense of the taxpayer. Among the contradictions issued 
by the Ministry we must note the following: ‘‘ The state- 
ment that Sir Philip Dawson instructed Colonel Spurrier to 
obtain an offer of £500,000 from the Leyland Ccmpany is 
untrue.” As we read the evidence, however, that statement 
was not made, 

3efore we leave this subject we must repeat what we have 
said on previous occasions about Colonel Spurrier. It is to 
the last degree improper that a public official should in the 
name of the taxpayer transact business with a company of 
which his near relations are directors. This is a violation 
of all the traditions of the Civil Service. If such practices 
be persisted in it will become impossible to keep our public 
life free from corruption. If Colonel Spurrier, as seems to 
be generally believed, merely did what he was ordered to 
do, the blame must not fall upon him. He was put in a 
thoroughly false position, and the fault was with those who 
required him to act in this way. He was merely a subordin- 
ate and he did what he was told. Even if it could be proved 
by further inquiries that the Ministry made the best possible 
bargain for the country, immense harm would still have 
been done by the fact that a public official was allowed to 
transact public business with a firm in which his relations 
were interested, and also by the fact that Mr. Bonar Law, 
on behalf of the Government, thrust aside all criticism as 
superfluous and even malignant. In all his explanations 
and excuses Mr. Bonar Law entirely missed the point, and 
we can hardly believe that this was because he wes incapable 
of understanding it. Colonel Croft and other critics of the 
transaction have never suggested or insinuated in any way 
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that Colonel Spurrier acted corruptly. What they objected 
to, and very rightly, was that a public official should have 
been put in the fa's> position we have described. The 
unjust-attack-on-gallant-officer argument is deliberate dust- 
throwing. It is such practices as these which give rein to 
slander and help to swell the common, though mistaken, 
belief that our rulers are really indifferent to the ordinary 
rules of honesty, and that they are in office chiefly for the 
purpose of making what they can for themselves and their 
relations. Such beliefs are notoriously part of the material 
of revolution. It is not enough for men in high places to 
avoid corruption; they must be just as careful to avoid 
every appearance of it through carelessness or arrogant 
indifference to criticism. That doctrine was as well stated 
as it has probably ever been stated in the whole history of 
Parliament by Mr. Lloyd George himself some years ago. 
We hope that it is not too much even now to expect that he 
will exhort his colleagues to act upon the principles of that 
memorable speech. 











ITALY IN THE ADRIATIC. 
FFNHE recont change in the Italian Government represents many 
things which those really acquainted with Italian feeling 
have been foretelling for the past five years as inevitable unless 
our own attitude to Italy became something very different from 
what it has been. It would be vein and bitter work now to 
retrace these past years—to recall and dwell on all the many 
instances in which Italian rights and interests have been 
unfairly and most unwisely sacrificed te Anglo-American or 
Anglo-French policy, under the veil of “ justice’ toa smaller 
Power which was often no more than a convenient screen. To 
all who are even a little behind the scenes, these things are 
known—whet we have now to face is the result. Italy, in her 
recent Ministerial changes, may be said to have made us a 
polite bow—*‘* you have not found me worth sustaining * she 
seems to say—‘‘ very well.” And without the smallest touch 
of bombast, yet quite definitely, she lets us know that we have 
forced her now to a reconsideration of her position. 

Until the Conference of Spa has passed we cannot know the 
precise results of this “* reconsideration,” but precisely becauso 
something may still be saved, it concerns us intimately to 
‘realise the true state of Italian feeling at this moment. And 
this feeling can best be studied not in the old but in the new 
Italy—that is to say, on the eastern shores of the Adriatic, 
where the pains of war have been most felt, where the memory 
of foreign rule is still a thing of yesterday, end that same 
spirit is alive that made the Italian Risorgimento sixty 
years ago. 

They are few in number, these Italians of the new Italy, 
yet more perhaps than any other factor their influence may be 
held responsible for that reaction in public sentiment which 
has overthrown the Nitti Ministry, and, willy-nilly, will compel 
any future Ministry to trace a stronger course. Let us avoid 
the error, then, of measuring their importance by their numbers, 
and seek rather to discover what they represent as a dynamic 
force. 

First and foremost it should be realised that they have with 
them to a very great extent the sympathies of the Italian 
Navy. This does not mean that the Navy, or even that section 
of it presently stationed in the Adriatic, is permitting itself 
anything so incorrect as « definite political attitude, still less 
that it is only awaiting a word from Signor D’Annunzio to 
spring into active rebellion, as has been most falsely stated. 
The present writer has been recently in daily contact with 
Italian naval officers for the space of nearly a month, and can 
testify to their generel attitude being one of much moderation 
on all points. But their sympathies with the Dalmatian cause 
are general because their experience has been general. The 
Navy alone knows what it meant to Italy in the recent war 
to have the well nigh impregnable Delmatian coast and 
archipelago arrayed against the defenceless Italian shores 
which stretch, a sandy flat without one naval harbour, from 
Venice to Brindisi. And similarly through the months of 


occupation, naval officers, more than civilians at a distance, 
have had that close contact with the indigenous population, 
alike Italian and Slev, which best permits a vivid judgment 
It is through 
this unity of experience, then, not through any improper 
political combination, that so large a part of the Italian Navy 
has conceived the sympathies above noted, and for those who 


of the political and moral factors in the situation. 








believe that “‘a pinch of experience is worth a peck of theory” 
this unity of feeling must hold much interest. , 

But it is well to note that in addition to the Navy, with the 
exception of the socialists and that particular section of opinion 
which still goes with the Corriere della Sera and the Secolo, it 
is not too much to sey that nearly all Italians cre now demanding 
the application of the Treaty of London. Many Liberals end 
Radicals who once were willing to discuss an alternative 
settlement are no longer so disposed because, in the many 
proposals which have been put forward, they consider all 
advantages have always been upon the other side. Briefly, 
they find that Italy is being urged not to the conduct of a fai: 
exchange, but to the sacrifice of something for nothing, anc 
mindful of her half-million dead and her heavily burdened 
finances, many liberal consciences reject such a settlement as 
explicitly as any Nationalist. Whether as adherents, then, from 
the outstart, or converts on these lines of faute de mieux, a 
very large number of Italians are now standing firmly behind 
the Treaty of London, and it is said, rightly or wrongly, that 
Signor Giolitti has only been returned to power through his 
promise of satisfying this demand. That anything as definite 
as a promise has been given seems very doubtful, but Signor 
Giolitti would not be himself if he did not show full regard for 
a current of opinion the strength of which he fully realises. 

We stand then at this point, that the next few months will 
almost certainly see the application of the Adriatic section of 
our original treaty with Italy, and all thet remains to us in 
the process of honouring our signature is the option of bringing 
to the business such good or bad will as may largely cancel or 
confirm the too vivid sense of injustice from which most 
Italians are at present suffering. Let us understand the position 
clearly. There is no longer, in any quarter, any tendency to 
appeal deliberately or consciously for our good opinion. All 
that made the somewhat feverish atmosphere of a year ago 
with its mixture of hurt indignation and violent reaction is 
something quite outlived—Italy is considerably older than a 
year ago. But in her bland determination now to proceed 
quietly to facts, and let facts bring to all such illumination as 
they may, there is something so akin to British policy that few 
Britons really understanding her present attitude could fail 
to feel a sympathetic thrill of respect and confidence. 
Paradoxically enough, in the hour that she ceases to appeal, 
Italy in fact appeals very forcibly indeed. 

And it is in the course of a visit to the eastern Adriatic, and 
especially to Dalmatia, that all this has a first chance of being 
felt. For there is no doubt that for many the deep realities 
involved in the Dalmatian claim have been quite obscured 
during the past four years by the trivial arguments too often 
used in its support. There are strong arguments, both material 
and moral, for the Italian occupation of Dalmatia, but almost 
without exception Italian journalists and politicians have 
managed to say the wrong things and have unsaid the right. 
They have vitiated the material position by claiming for it a 
national character which, on the ordinary basis of statistics, 
could not be sustained*—they have prejudiced the moral by 
pouring forth wrath upon their opponents even as they have 
assured us that Italian domination would mean only justice 
and liberty for all. 

But even as England is not represented by the follies of 
her extremer spirits in Press or Parliament, but by the quict 
tenacity, patience and moderation of her men of deeds, so is it 
true that precisely the same qualities are day by day unravelling 
the knot of Italy’s difficulties in the eastern Adriatic. In 
Admiral Millo Dalmetia has found a great Governor—ss 
great, perhaps, as the greatest of those whoat different times have 
won for Britain authority and esteem abroad. In eighteen 
months of adn:inistration he has done more for the betterment 
of his province then Austria did in the last half-century, and 
the humble population of mixed races as it uses the bridge 
which saves hours of walking—or draws the water for the 
first time brought to its village—or gratefully accepts the free 
medical assistance, is beginning to utter its appreciation of 
these benefits with no uncertain voice, and amidst many of 
these simple folk the Governor is already spoken of as * our 
father.” Nationality? These people of the country districts 

the great mass of the population—are far too primitive to 

* The degree in which Da!matia can claim if not an Italian majority, yet an 
indisputable Italian superiority—the rights, in short, of a real aristocracy, if not 
those of democracy — would require a separate article to set forth, as also the many 


moderate ideas pertaining amongst Dalmatians of all partles—Siavs as well a3 
italians— which inight serve as a final adjustment better than any yet proposed, 
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have any sense of nationality as yet, but if some day they 
proudly call themselves “ Italian,” it will not be because Roman 
ruins and Venctian palaces testify everywhere to the Italian 
culture of the past, but because the wisdom of living Italians 
has allowed them to know that simple kindliness, that quick 
humanity, which, above and beyond all his giftedness, is the 
essential note of the best Italian of all times. 

These are the things one realises as one motors swiftly 
through Daimatia—that despite all the forces they have had 
against them, the Italians in this new province are already loved. 
One sees it in the fearlessness of the children as they crowd 
round the car at every stoppeze—in the smiles of the women— 
in the willing service of the men. In the village of Kievo, 
near to the Bosnian frontier and almost at the foot of the 
Dinaric Alps, the people have so gathered round the young 
Captain who for eighteen months has been making their lives 
more civilised and bearable that they have declared they too 
will migrate in a body “‘if the Italians go.”’* But the Italians 
are not going, and even as these men of deeds found their moral 
rights on kindliness and service rendered—on a culture of the 
present, not a culture of the past—so is it interesting to see the 
same spirit of reality speaking through their conception of the 
material situation. 

We have had too much battling with words in the past five 
years, and certain terms like ‘“‘democracy” and “imperialism ’ 
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have been so over-used and so mis-used, that it is scarcely 
possible to use either to-day without rousing violent passions, 
Yet just a3 it is certain that ‘democracy ”’ is not @ synonym 
for all godliness, so is it certain that ‘ imperialism” does not 
stand for all vileness, anda profound error of Italian Nationalists 
has undoubtedly been their refusal to admit the term imperialism 
in connexion with any Italian claim, thus at once complicating 
their present position and limiting their future. Now the 
**men of deeds’’ with whom one meets in the Adriatic see this 
quite clearly, and in talking with them one breathes afresh. 
They take their stand not upon strained statistics, but upon 
strategic necessity and the sanctity of treaties. They have 
no use for insincere language and would be glad to see it aban- 
doned. But they: point out one thing in defence of their 
Nationalist brethren, journalistic and political, which is per- 
fectly true and which all honest Britons should admit at once. 
That it has been profoundly offensive to Italians of every party 
to hear Italy constantly dubbed imperialist, in a tone of con- 
demnation, by Powers far more imperialist than herself. Let 
us be careful to admit always this offence of our own in the 
same breath as we regret the disingenuousness of Italian 
Nationalism, and much bad blood may be avoided. 

And the love of truth which carries us thus far must carry 
usalsofurther. If Italy as a Great Power, and a Power destined 
certainly to become much greater, cannot avoid some share 
in that tutelage of less developed races which is, of course, 
imperialism, it is also a fact that her imperialism to-day is 
much more limited, much more purely defensive,t and much 
more human in character than that of any other Great Power, 
and it is quite likely, given the Italian temperament, that it 
will always remain within these limits. And this is probably 
what the simple Italisn feels when he exclaims hotly, as he 
often does, ‘‘ We are not imperialist/’’ He is not uttering a 
mere party cry, like more sophisticated persons, but something 
deeper. And this truth—mightier then mere logic—has interest 
for the world to-day. 

We talk often of what Italy has given us in the past, but in 
visiting the eastern Adriatic at this moment the visitor is more 
inclined to ponder on what she is giving to the present, and may 
give to the future—a union of practical grasp with vivid 
kindliness which is probably the best and only possible immediate 
incarnation for that blending of conservatism and radicalism, 
or materialism and idealism, for which all the political world is 
combating so bitterly to-day. We ourselves have hed some 
success as colonisers and administrators through our strong 
sense of justice, but we live largely apart from the peoples whom 
we rule because we have not, as @ race, in any salient measure 
the quality of sympathy. Instead, in Italians, sympathy is 
the leading quality. And is this perhaps the key to a n 
imperialism ? An imperiatism which will not exclude fraternity, 
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* Similar evidence, just as 
also offered on the other frontier—-at Obrovazzo, on the borders of Croatia 
Here the Mayor of a little village close by told the present writer that in his 
Village there were only tivo Inhabitants who did not wish the Italian régime to 


be permanent. Yet this is a village wholly Slav 
In Dalmatia and the Upper Adige this defensive character finds full ex- 
pression in the popular phrase, “ Dobbiamo lenere le ports dicase (* We must 


guard tie doors of our house”). 





strong, for the popularity of the Ltalian rule was 


which will not arouse hostility, and still in the world of to- 
morrow will allow expression for that differing scale of values 
those differing degrees in evolution which are an undeniable 
reality in the world in which we dwell? One cannot tell, but 
these are all thoughts which must pass through the mind of the 
honest observer as he or she weighs the special character of 
Italian administration at this moment in Zara or Zebenico, 
Obrovazzo, Knin or Kievo. Italy is a younz nation, but an 
old race. As a young nation she has not yet found complete 
equilibrium in her political life, and her political expression 
more often betrays than expresses her. But her wisdom and 
her maturity appear in the sympathies she never fails to win 
in action. And deeds are more potent than words. 
tome there may often a somewhat chaotic utterance, 
but it is powerless to depress any who have seen the little ragged 
children of Kievo crowding round their adored Capitano or 
heard the tone in which others of maturer years will allude te 
their much slandered, oft sore beset Governor as “ our father.” 
Zara, June 17th. Lucy Re-Bartcett. 
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SPURS AND INCENTIVES. 

§ wegen industry is fighting for its place among the 

virtues. It has always been liable to periodic losses of 
Men cannot forget the accident of its birth coming 
a3 it did into Paradise, an unwanted thing. Unless we make 
industry and energy interchangeable terms, it will have to 
be admitted that the highest race has not possessed in- 
dustry in more abundance than the It is no doubt 
rare among negroes, but to find it in perfection we must 
go to ancient Egyptians or modern Chinese. As an essential 
quality some of the most admirable characters have been without 
it, and it is by no means always absent in the worst men. But 
whatever its place among the virtues—and few moralists would 
give it the highest—it is a sine qua non for the prosperity of a 
nation. To the salvation of the individual soul it may be a 
matter of very secondary importance, but if a nation is to save 
its soul alive it must be industrious. There is a wide and ever 
spreading belief that we are a less hard-working people than we 
were. If so, the new danger can only be avoided by new in- 
centives. Many of the old “spurs” have had their day. The 
very word shows that we trusted to pain as an incentive more 
generally than we ought to have done. We are no longer willing 
that because a man is lazy his children should half-starve. The 
community must find new incentives. It is sheer sentimentality 
to declare that the best work is done without them. The brain 
workers are apt to boast—surely they have reason just now to 
boast—that they are on an average more industrious than the 
hand workers ; but think how much stronger are their incentives 
to industry! To take the “spurs” first—the incentives of pain. 
If they are idle they sink into a strange milieu where the customs 
are not their customs, education means something different, and 
where they are not welcomed. No great guilds or brotherhoods 
stand at their backs; no “flat-rate” is suggested to screen 
their inferior energies and talents. They must see their chil- 
dren’s chances in life destroyed and stand the pitying ridicule 
of their contemporaries. But let us look at the joyful incentives 
to labour always before their minds. First comes the fact that 
their work is full of interest, second the possibility of ** rising ™ 
in their profession, of getting a little more money or some dis- 
tinction, even though it be only the one it is now the fashion to 
laugh at, of a handle or a suffix of letters to their names. Again, 
there is the moral incentive of doing their work exceedingly 
We shall of course be told that this spur is for all, but 
The man 


precedence. 


lower. 


well. 
when we come to practice, is the platitude true ? 
who lays bricks less well than the average of his fellows may be 
rebuked by his conscience or he may lose his job, but the rebuke 
is not likely to be very severe, and the danger of dismissal is 
not at all great. Indeed, 
rs his position less than if he does his very best ? 


is it not true that if he does his worst 
he endangt 


He is told to avoid his best out of consideration for inferior work- 


men. But if the lawyer loses a case by his carelessness, his repu- 
tation suffers, and his client suffers ; and if he is either an ambi- 
tious or a conscientious man, he must wince inwardly as he looks 
| at the mess he ha3 made of his work. The same thing is true in 
|@ much greater degree of a doctor; and, indeed, is in somo 
measure true of every professional man Again, loyalty to a 
chief is a great incentive, and it is far more operative among 








brain than hand workers. Since we grew commercially so great, 
the personal link between employer and employed has become @ 


slighter and slighter one. Lf the foremen of the various trades 
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had succeeded in obtaining the loyal affection of the men they 
command, the breaking of the old tie would have mattered 
little. Judging, however, by the way that working men talk 
of their overseers, no relation exists of a nature to cal] forth a 
generous enthusiasm of service. Thus what might be a powerful 
incentive to labour is absolutely inoperative. Praise and blame 
play little part in a young workman’s existence ; and though the 
various trades are full of esprit de corps, it shows itself much more 
as “‘ fellow-feeling,” in sympathy, and desire for corporate com- 
fort, than as an incentive to fine or successful or harmonious 
and therefore effectual work. In the Middle Ages the brick- 
layers had apparently an intense corporate wish to build a fine 
cathedral. Now such bricklayers would be moved by an intense 
wish to maintain while building it a high standard of civilization 
for the most gifted and the meanest members of the gang. It 
is a noticeable fact that so many of the builders of the past 
carved their names on their work. Distinction as an incentive 
cannot be safely disregarded. The present writer heard the 
other day from a Canadian of the building of a church upon a 
lonely island off the coast of Canada. The inhabitants are poor 
and wood is scarce. Yet wood was gladly given and built up 
into the sacred edifice, but only on condition that every giver 
and every worker had his name inscribed on the logs he had 
given or laid. 

Is it possible to insist with too much reiteration that the wise 
men of the world should put their heads together to find in- 
centives to industry ? A knowledge of the world and of the 
human heart is what is wanted to inform their councils. There 
is an immense deal of work which must be done which no in- 
genuity can render interesting. That great incentive a vast 
mass of operatives must go without. Nature has her own secret 
attraction. It is impossible to believe that agricultural work 
can ever be really dull. A whim may take hold of a nation and 
may last for a generation or two which leads to the desertion of 
the field; but Nature rewards industry too certainly and too 
wonderfully to be long without labourers to share her miraculous 
renewals, The mechanical work of an industrial population, the 
service of machinery, cannot be made inspiring. Some system 
will have to be thought out by which the advantages of piece- 
work are retained without its disadvantages. Human nature 
seems to require prizes, or it loses heart. To suggest that a new 
spirit might arise among the foremen which would supply men 
with a motive for doing their best is perhaps Utopian. It will 
perhaps be regarded as mere old-fashioned folly to imagine 
that if these posts could be filled by young men of thought and 
education who must make a living somehow, and for whom 
there is no room in the professions of their fathers, it would be 
more possible to introduce loyalty as a common incentive to 
conscientious work. In a desperate situation any safeguard 
~ems worth consideration. Surely, however, the question of 
Aistinction has not been enough considered. It is not an acquired 
taste, but a natural craving. Men will work themselves to 
death for it ; but how is it to be obtained by a member of a mass 
of working men who are all paid alike? There ought to be 
something which corresponds to a title, and which a man need 
not detach himself from his natural surroundings in order to 
obtain. Who is to bestow it and how its recognition is to be 
insured are puzzling questions ; but if the sentimental thinkers 
who at present have a monopoly of incentives would only cease 
to declare them useless, practical men might get a hearing, and 
the work of the world stand a better chance of getting properly 
done. The hand workers believe that the brain workers are 
inimical out of self-interest to what is ordinarily called Socialism. 
Cortainly the brain workers would have the most to lose by it. 
For one thing, they would lose their pleasant incentives to labour. 
In a dead level of State-organized equality they would find work 
dull. They are apt to forget that the mass of the workmen of 
this country have not had these delights. They have only 
known the spur. Every joyful incentive to work tends to “ take 
the shine out” of Socialism more surely than a hundred argu- 
ments. 








FINANCE—PUBLIC AND PRIVATE. 
——— 
LIFE ASSURANCE AND INVESTMENT. 
(To tHe Epiror or tHE “ Specrator.’’] 
6iz,—In view of the appalling depreciation in high-class 
investment securities, not merely since the war, but over 
a much longer peiod, not a few investors must have looked 





back with chagrin upon the ill-fortunes which seem to 
have dogged their “* prudence.” 

Scarcely more than twenty years ago, for example, we 
had Consols at 111, since when they have been down to 
45, and even now are no better than 47. Moreover, the 
same misfortunes have overtaken all gilt-edge securities, 
and most of the prior charge stocks of English Railways 
have fallen fully 50 per cent. To take one instance alone, 
it may be noted that the 3 per cent. perpetual debenture 
stock of the London and North Western Railway, which in 
the year 1900 was 108, and in the previous year touched 
a much higher figure, now stands at 51. These are the 
kind of movements which might well undermine the 
prudence of the most prudent investor, and discourage 
thrift and investment generally. 

There are two classes of the community who may be 
said to have fared better during the last quarter of a 
century than the ordinary investor in so-called high-class 
securities. Those who have embarked on low price 
speculative descriptions have frequently seen those securi- 
ties appreciate even when the gilt-edge stocks have declined, 
while the other section of the community which has had 
small cause to regret the course pursued with regard to 
investments, is that which has gone in largely for 
life assurance and endowment policies, not only to cover 
the risk of early decease, but as an investment operation. 
As I shall explain later, it may be doubted whether the 
chances of investment along these lines will offer the same 
opportunities in the near future as in the years which 
have passed. But, if only because of the perplexity which 
many are feeling at the present time with regard to the 
employment of savings, even with investment stocks at 
their present low level, some observations with regard to 
the general policy of life and endowment assurance as a 
means of investment may be opportune and useful. If I 
should deal with the subject in somewhat elementary 
fashion, it will be understood that I am writing more 
especially for those who may perhaps be unfamiliar with 
the general system of life and endowment assurance from 
the investment point of view. 

The combination of thrift with life assurance results in its 
simplest form in the endowment assurance policy which 
promises payment of a fixed sum at the expiry of a definite 
term, or at death, should that event occur before the end 
of the term. Endowment assurances may be either with or 
without profits, but as the consideration of the merits of 
any form of with-profits insurance must turn upon future 
bonus prospects, I will leave the discussion of that subject 
for the moment and deal with contracts which provide 
for the payment of definite sums. 

There are, of course, all sorts of schemes—products of 
the actuary’s ingenuity—designed to appeal to the public 
by the offer of different options or alternative benefits ; 
but practically all of them are only variations of the 
endowment assurance, with a little extra charge for the 
complications introduced by the alternative benefits 
the more complications the greater the expense, as a rule. 
Clearly, however, the man whose simple endowment 
assurance contract guarantees him a cash sum at a certain 
date is in the position of possessing an almost unlimited 
number of options, for he can enter into any sort of fresh 
contract which may appeal to him when his policy becomes 
due. With the cash sum he may buy an annuity, or 
invest the capital at his own discretion. The terms upon 
which this may be done will, of course, be governed by 
the conditions obtaining at the time. The advantage of 
the many-option policy is the fixity of the alternative 
benefits. But it is possible to pay too much for this 
advantage, and it is an easy matter to ascertain the approxi- 
mate cost of the options by comparison with the premium 
payable for an ordinary endowment assurance for a sum 
sufficient to provide an annuity or other benefit, similar to 
that to be derived from the option policy. 

The ordinary non-profit endowment assurance as an 
instrument purely for saving cannot, of course, compete 
with a gilt-edged redeemable investment security in the 
matter of yield in the present state of the market for 
high-class investments, because the cost involves the 
added benefit of life insurance, the policy b:ing in force 
for the full amount from the moment the first premium 
is paid. Nevertheless, the result of such a policy taken 


out twenty-five years ago, and maturing for payment at 
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the present time, would, from the standpoint of the holder, 
compare very favourably with an investment in any of 
those gilt-edged securities which enjoyed the greatest 
favour at that time—namely, Consols and other stocks of 
an irredeemable nature. In the case of Consols the interest 
income over the past twenty-five years, even without 
deducting the Income Tax, would have fallen short of the 
depreciation of the capital. A non-profit endowment 
assurance, however, taken out with a good British life 
office would have given the investor a sum equal to the 
return of the whole of his. premiums, with approximately 
two per cent. compound interest upon them, from their 
dates of payment, without taking into account the Income 
Tax relief obtainable in respect of them, and, of course, the 
holder would have had a life policy for the full sum assured 
throughout the period. 

If the investor’s need is for a scheme of saving by means 
of an insurance contract without the benefit ot life insurance 
proper, he may be attracted by what is known technically 
as the “pure endowment.” This is a type of contract 
under which the holder gambles on his prospects of longevity 
instead of against them. For this reason, perhaps, the 
offices do not push it to any extent, for only very “ good ”’ 
lives would be attracted by it, and consequently there is a 
“ selection ” exercised against the office, with the result 
that the mortality under such schemes inevitably comes 
out much below the averages upon which ordinary life 
policy rates are calculated. The investor pays an annual 
premium for the selected period and receives a definite 
sum at the end of it, only if he survives it. The premiums 
are either returnable, with or without interest, should he 
die before the policy falls due, or are not returnable at all. 
If they are returnable the annual rate is naturally higher 
than if no return is to be made, since in this case the office 
can aftord to give more to the survivors than if it has had 
to return the premiums under policies where the holder 
has died during the period. The non-returnable scheme, 
however, obviously involves a risk which few individuals 
would care to take if they have dependents who would 
be affected by any impairment of the value of the investor’s 
estate at death. Nevertheless, for the “ good ” life who 
is in a position to take a purely selfish view of his chances 
of living for a definite period of years, the plan offers the 
certainty of investing an annual sum under terms which, 
taking a twenty-five year period, will return from 3} per 
cent. compound interest, tree of Income Tax, if started at 
the age of 25, to 5 per cent. compound interest free of 
Income Tax if entered upon at the age of 40, the policies 
being payable at the ages of 50 and 65 respectively. It 
should be mentioned, however, that no relief from Income 
Tax in respect of the annual premiums under such con- 
tracts is obtainable, as they do not provide for a sum 
payable at death. 

modification of the “ pure endowment,” or rather a 
combination of it with a non-profit endowment assurance, 
however, combines the advantages of both schemes, 
This is generally known as the * 
by some similar title. It provides for a certain sum 
payable on the attainment ot a certain age and for a 
smaller amount, generally one-half, at death, should that 
occur earlier. At the rates of premium commonly charged 
the holder of a policy of this kind receives his premiums 
back with about 2} per cent. compound interest free of 
Income Tax should he survive the stipulated term. If 
he should die in the early years of the contract his estate 
benefits handsomely by the life insurance portion of the 
contract, while if death should occur towards the end of 
the term the death benefit would fall short of the amount 
paid in premiums by a sum which would only be appreci- 
able if the death took place within the last four or five 


years. An incidental advantage of this type of policy is 


the absence, as a rule, of any necessity for medical examin- | 


ation, and it is surprising that such policies have proved 
comparatively unpopular since their introduction. 

The with-profits endowment assurance provides 
gradually increasing assurance and, on the basis of pre-war 
bonus records, offered a much more attractive bargain to 
the insurance investor than the non-profit policy. There 
were offices which could show results equivalent to an 
investment at 4 per cent. compound interest, but the 
reduction or passing of bonuses during and since the war 
have sadly upset the continuity of these records. In 


a 


double endowment,” or | 











time, no doubt, such results will be repeated as invest~ 
ments depreciation is wiped out and the companies, per- 
haps, get a little relief from the Income Tax, which presses 
upon them with peculiar severity. At the present time, 
however, the uncertainties of the future make the guaran- 
teed contract for a fixed sum appear more attractive than 
the best of past bonus records. Time may prove the 
fashion to be wrong, but at the moment future bonus 
prospects are not quite definite enough to be made the 
subject of calculations as to investment results. 

As to the Income Tax reliefs to the individual, the 
Revenue authorities have tried to whittle them down as 
much as possible, and the idea commonly prevails that they 
are now hardly worth having. This, however, is quite 
a mistake. The provisions have been restricted so as 
not to allow life or so-called life insurances to be made 
the medium of actual tax-evading schemes, but, owing 
to the rise in the rate of the tax, the relief is relatively 
more valuable than ever before.—I am, Sir, yours faith- 
fully, ONLOOKER. 

The City, July 14th. 
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“LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
— ae 

[Letters of the length of one of our leading paragraphs are 
often more read, and therefore more effective, than those which 
fill treble the space.} Se 

THE AMRITSAR DEBATE. 
(To THE Epiron or THE “ SpectaTor.’’] 

Sir,—I should be glad if you could afford space for a 
remarks from one who has spent thirty years in India on the 
best terms with Indians. It seems to me unfortunate that the 
controversy which has raged round the action of General Dyer 
at Amritsar in the spring of last year, and which culminated 
in the recent debate in the House of Commons, should have 
obscured issues of even greater importance. From 1857 to the 
day when Lord Morley became Secretary for India attacks on 
English men and women were practically unknown. Since then 
numbers of English and Indian officials have fallen victims to 
the pistol or the bomb of the Indian Anarchist, while Viceroys 
and Lieutenant-Governors have narrowly escaped death. But 
never till Mr. Montagu took office has there been anything in 
the nature of a rebellion. The success of the earlier, and the 
failure of the later, administrations in protecting its servants 
is surely due to the fact that the former did and the latter did 
not “truly and indifferently minister justice to the punish- 
* Time and again of late years 
their 
for 


few 


ment of wickedness and vice.’ 
have convicted criminals been released or 
reduced, and disaffected persons encouraged 
reasons, with the natural result that the law and the adminis- 
tration have been brought into contempt. The same mistaken 
policy has produced similar results in Ireland. It is typical 
of Mr. Montagu’s attitude of mind that while deploring the 
death of Indians who are assembled in thousands in defiance of 
warnings to challenge the British Raj, not one spark of 
sympathy is expressed for the murdered Englishmen, or for 
the Englishwomen who so narrowly escaped death at the hands 
the Indian Anarchists. Small wonder that the sympathies 
of the English community and of the law-abiding Indians 
should be estranged from a Secretary of State whose avowed 
policy—to arouse the millions of Indians from their “ pathetic 
contentment ”’—has met with such signal success! 

General Dyer has been punished for an error of judgment: 
whether the punishment was just or unjust will for long be a 
subject for controversy, but if the soldier is punished why 
should the statesman, who is ultimately responsible for the 
rebellion which the soldier quelled, escape censure? It 
clear from Mr. Montagu’s speech in the House, and from the 
general trend of his administration, that he is temperamentally 
unfitted for the supremely difficult task of governing our great 
F. D. Fow ter. 


sentences 


political 


ot 


seelns 


dependency—India.—I am, Sir, &c., 
West Kensington, W. 14. 


[To tHe EpiTox or THE “ SPectator.’’) 
Sir.—In the debate of July 8th on the proposal to reduce the 
salary of the Secretary of State for India, Mr. Montagu, in 
reply to Mr. R. Gwynne, stated that “ foul, charges were being 
brought against him, which were not supported by the facts.” 
Mr. Gwynne replied that when Mr. Montagu was criticised in 
the House of Commons he stated that the charges brought 
against him were “foul.” Mr. Montagu gave no answer to Mr. 
Gwynne. Lieut.-General Sir Hunter Weston, who had just re- 
turned from India, stated that undoubtedly there was at present 
a certain strain in the relations between the British population 
certain sections of the Indians. Sir William 


in India and 
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Jeynson-Hicks, who has also just returned from India, stated 
that his own opinions, prejudicial to Mr. Montagu, were held 
by at least 80 per cent. of the Civil Service throughout India, 
and by 90 per cent. of the European population. Mr. Montagu 
had for some time past entirely lost the confidence of the Indian 
€ivil Service. In this debate, for the first time, the Indian 
Civil Service was represented. As a retired member of that 
£ervice, I appeal to the Cabinet to remove Mr. Montagu from 
his post. I have, through your kindness, endeavoured to show 
your readers why he was unfit for that post. Now constitu- 
tionally there is a good case for his removal. When before has 
a Secretary of State, for the Army, Navy, or any other Depart- 
ment, had such charges made against him—charges that 
remain unanswered? The Indian Civil Service have some 
rights, and now is the time for their being attended to.—I am, 
Bir, &e., Geratp Ritcuie. 
55 Oakley Street, S.W. 3. 
{To tHe Eprror or tue “ Spectator.’’) 

Sin,—I think it was in the Spectator that I eaw the 
account of General Dyer’s name being put on a_ slab 
in the Golden Temple at Amritsar, the only other European 
name being that of John Nicholson. This seems so significant 
ef the loyal Indian’s appreciation of his action in stopping the 
riots that I have expected to see it mentioned either in the 
debates in the House of Commons or in the Press, but $0 far in 
vain. If I am right, I hone you will notice it in your remarks 
en the question this week, as I think it ought to be widely 
known that the people in England may realize what the feeling 
in India was as against the disgraceful treatment which has 
been meted out to the General at home.—I am, Sir, &c., J.C. 





THE MANUFACTURE OF OPINION. 

{To tue Epitor or tHe “ Spectator.’’) 
Sir,—Since the explanation by the ingenuous Dr. Busch of 
Bismarck’s methods of handling the Press there have never 
been any revelations so frank and so disturbing as those con- 
tained in the Report of the Labour Research Department. 
This amazing document was issued last autumn; but, for 
obvious reasons, it has received little publicity. The occasion 
was the national strike of railwaymen carefully pre-arranged 
and suddenly sprung upon a bewildered people. It appeared 
“for a few days" that the Press was almost unanimous in 
representing that “‘ the railwaymen were really up against not 
only the Government, but also the whole of public opinion and 
sentiment.” Something had to be done quickly, and the Depart- 
ment determined “ that the moral of the other side should be 
weakened by divided counsels.” Accordingly “‘a statement 
was issued on Monday night, under Mr. Thomas’s name,” to 
the effect that, if the Press continued to accept the announce- 
ments of the Governnent, a dangerous situation would imme- 
diately arise. The result of this threat to the nation is said to 
have been instantaneous. Editors began to hedge, and one or 
two of them offered space, ‘‘ while others put a column entirely 
at the disposal of the railwaymen.” The principle audi 
alteram partem appeals to most Englishmen; but the editure 
who acted upon it could not have been aware of the game which 
the Research Department was playing, and which is avowed 
with cynical frankness :— 

“The tone of the Press was appreciably altered by the 
Wednesday. Not only did they begin to build bridges hetween 
the two sides with the inevitable result of weakening the 
Government ... but also in the last three days they attacked 
the Government on particular points.... By the end of the 
week most of the papers were hampering the Government if 
they were not helping the railwaymen.” 

Other steps, following the best Bismarckian traditions, were 
also taken. A special letter “written in such a way as to 
obtain the signatures of pefsons not otherwise opposed to 
Government ” was concocted to demand the summoning of 
Parliament. The Department was not, apparently, anxious 
to see Members in their places; but “ the mere vogue of the 
phrase ‘summon Parliament’ was sufficient to cause a feeling 
ef distrust in the Government’s righteousness and compe- 
tence.” As “the pressman does not care, particularly in a 
tubeless London,” to seek for news, considered “ bulletins ” 
suited to the occasion were distributed broadcast. Even then 
the Department was not satisfied, and with the sanction of 
Unity House it was decided to spend up to £2,000 a day—later 
£1,500—on “ publicity advertisements.” Many thousands of 
leaflets were now scattered abroad, and the clergy in the London 
“a reprint of a letter to 
the editor from Bishop Gore and others.” “ The American 
pressmen in London” were specially primed by Mr. Thomas on 


area were artfully approached with 


October 2nd, and received “a message exclusively written for 
American newspapers and designed for the American public.” 
The final triumph of the Department was celebrated in an 
article in the Daily News, which pointed out that, as a result 
ef its activities, “ before the strike had ended the railwaymen 





had rallied nine-tenths of the industrial workers to their side,” 
and had reduced the Government to the unhappy position of 
“‘a beetle on its back.” 

The whole report should be read by all who wish to under- 
stand the refinements of the modern art of manufacturing 
opinion by means of a paid propaganda. The methods of 
Bismarck have been developed and brought to perfection, and 
present Press conditions appear to lend themselves admirably 
to interested exploitation The essence of the system is to 
make use of instruments apparently unconnected with the 
objects of the propagandist. The partisan or sectional news- 
paper can be counted on to give its readers food of a particular 
brand. We know what to expect from it, and we are apt to be 
bored by its tedious reiteration or overdone insistence upon 
some form of intellectual or political idolatry. It ministers 
to a regular clientéle, and docs good or evil in accordance with 
its code of morality. But the subtle proceedings of the expert 
propagandist may be baffling to the last degree. We may 
unconsciously imbibe the ideas he desires to instil into us, and 
unknowingly breathe the “ atmosphere” he creates. The first 
sensation, like that produced by the original poison gas secretly 
prepared by the German chemists, may even be pleasant. 

Since the war began, and in the years immediately preceding, 
many countries have been subjected to insidious influences pro- 
ceeding from sources unknown, and with effects which cannot 
be estimated. Such influences are plainly at work with the 
object of wrecking our Empire—directly in India, Ireland, and 
Britain, indirectly in foreign countries, where it is sought to 
raise antagonisms capable of crippling our national policy or 
hindering our recuperation. The sources of these infinences 
are varions and mainly external; but they receive reinforce- 
ment within our borders, and their mainspring is money. It 
is interesting to note that the Trade Unions employ capital on 
a large scale to manufacture opinion in their own interests, 
and that their “ Research Department ” is not ashamed to pro- 
claim and to glory in the fact. All serious and careful students 
of affairs may well feel alarmed at the prospects which the 
Bismarckian methods hold out to humanity. Is democracy to 
be manipulated and controlled in the interests of the few by 
organizations working in secret? Is truth—already rare—to 
be permanently obscured by paid agencies working behind the 
scenes? If so, how can we, in the thrall of hostile influences, 
hope for a higher and purer standard of national life? 

Meanwhile, we may note with advantage that the “ Research 
Department ” is “ being perfected so that should another crisis 
arise in the world of Labour, it would be possible to have a 
publicity campaign in full swing within a few hours.”’—I am, 
Sir, &c., SYDENHAM. 





SINN FEIN PROPAGANDA. 

(To tHe Eprror or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 
Sirx,—I was much interested to read the letter by “‘ Historicus ” 
refuting the statement in the beok recently published by a 
professor of the Queen’s University, Belfast, R. M. Henry. Mr, 
Henry is a learned Professor of Classics in the University, but 
his knowledge about history is limited. It is no doubt trve 
that most Irish children in the national schools are tauglit 
from infancy that the great Irish famine was the work of the 
British Government. What ground is there for such teaching? 
I remember a few years ago being told by an old lady whose 
youthful friends came through the famine times that the 
Trish famine was caused by the failure of the pctato crop, just 
as a failure of rice causes famine in India. She told me that 
two friends of hers were driving out to dinner about 5 o’clock 
on the memorable day before the blight, and how one said to 
the other, ‘“‘ Have you ever seen the country so smiling and 
prosperous?” That evening they drove back to their homes 
about eleven o’clock, and as they drove they experienced a 
terrible smell of rot, but put it down to filth on the carriage 
wheels. Next morning the servants rushed into the breakfast 
room to say that the potato fields all round were black and the 
potato crop blighted. Now, was this the British Government 
or was it an ac’ of God? What did the British Government do 
then, as in every other potato failure sinee? They helped hoth 
Government and English people to the best of their ability. 
There are songs in Galway in the Irish language in which the 
story is still preserved of the kindness of those who helped. 
The great Coast Road from Larne to the Causeway (over which 
Mr. Henry must often have driven) is a permanent memorial 
to the Government, who, at the instigation of Annie, Mar- 
chioness of Londonderry, built the road to employ the people. 
This is only one of the relief works, but Mr. Henry cannet be 
unacquainted with it. 

In more recent times during Mr. Balfour’s administration, 
when there was a partial failure of potatoes, work was brought 
into the very homes of the people. Indeed, many a little 
centre of industry was the outcome of the grants given them 
and the work taught by teachers who went round the country 
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helping the people. Indeed, so generous were the grants, that 
some more far-seeing teachers who took the stand that the 
work should be of a certain “standard ”’ were told by Mr 
Balfour not to be too particular, but to give, give, give. These 
are merely a few personal reminiscences. To come to a just 
conclusion about anything one should read the history of every 
country at the same period. Were there no famines anywhere 
Was the British Government careless or slow in adopt- 


else? 
In my own 


ing means to combat potato disease? I say “ No.” 
lifetime I remember the outery against the scientific “‘ potato 
spraying ’’ as an interference with the ways of Providence. It 
was with the greatest difficulty thé peasant farmers could be 
got to use it. 

And if we want to hit back and recall unkindnesses, a method 
for which I have no partiality, Mr. Henry should look up old 
records, and he will find in the year 1641, in which other horrors 
happened besides starvation, a record in the House of Commons 
in which Mr. Rudyerd made a great appeal for help for the 
“Starved English recently out of Ireland.” Let us be just!—I 
am, Sir, &c., Hisroricts No. 2. 


RESULTS OF STATE OWNERSHIP. 
[To tHe Evitor or tre “ SprctaTor.’’) 

Srir,—We live in an enlightened age, and economic questions, 
together with their political development, are becoming 
increasingly of topical interest. Indeed, the Labour Party’s 
campaign in favour of nationalization has helped to divide the 
country into two distinct schools of economic thought. On the 
one hand are those who uphold State control as the panacea of 
industrial disturbance, and on the other are those to whom the 
interference of the State in industry and trade is abhorrent. 
The theory of State ownership appeals strongly to the advanced 
intellect. Theorists and logicians are among the leaders, and 
those who have been led to expect individual betterment are 
among the followers. Almost unanimously practical men 
oppose the theory, and the grounds of opposition are, first, 
that enterprise is all important, and, secondly, that enterprise 
and State control are incompatible. 

We will, for example, examine the part played by enterprise 
This branch of commerce demands, above 
New competitors are 





in our foreign trade. 
all things, bold and far-seeing initiative. 
continually springing up, and to keep pace with them alertness 
is necessary. At the same time conditions are always changing, 
and fresh and vigorous enterprise must be adapted to varying 
circumstances. Opening new markets requires the risking of 
capital, and often money is lost in efforts of this nature. I 
have mentioned only a few of the qualities of enterprise. Are 
any of these qualities to be found in bureaucratic control? The 
answer is emphatically negative. Bureaucratic control 
stereotyped and standardised. It cannot see further than its 
nose. It is timid, end tends to be secretive of its mistakes. 
It is afraid to take risks. It is neither adaptable, nor alert, 
nor audacious. It is not equipped so as to be a match for 
energetic and intelligent competitors. In short, if it is agreed 
that enterprise is necessary, then an extension of the bureau- 
cratic system must be prevented.—I am, Sir, &., 
Temple Chambers, Temple Avenue, E.C. 


is 


C. Bacor Gray. 


PROHIBITION IN AMERICA. 
{To tHe Epitor or tHe “ Sprcrator.’’] 
Siz,—Allow me to express my dissent from the statement in 
your issue of May 29th that Prohibition in this country “ was 
the imposition of the will of a fanatical minority.” 
favoured Prohibition were not fanatics. Blne law considera- 
tions were nowhere manifest. That have wished 
people to be good in this world, or their souls to be saved in | 
the next, did not influence. The eye of our effort looked solely 
to practical consequences here and now. Appeals were made to 
reason, not sentiment. The movement had been systematically 
organized. For at least one generation Prehibition had heen 
moving forward with steadily increasing momentum. These 
fanaticism. Neither was its adoption 
Still less is the sentiment now in its 
As it was with slavery, so is it now 
Largely, at least, those who opposed 
They have been 





Those who 


we may 


are not the indicia of 

the work of a minority. 
favour that of a minority. 
with the liquor business. 

its abolition would not favour its restoration. 
reading the statistics which show the result of its adoption. 
An overwhelming majority would oppose the return of the 


saloon. 
[ esnecially question the correctness of your statement that 
Prohibition was oppoced to all efforts to improve the saloons 


as a means of creating prejudice against them. It was only 


after a lifetime of unsuccessful efforts to keep the saloons halt- 


way decent that many of us became Prohibitionists. No, we 
did not kill the liquor business. It committed suicide. Always 
and everywhere the saloon has been a lawbreaker. To create | 
a prejudice against the saloon was not necessary. It did net | 


| 
have to be worked up. In this connexion I recall a statement | 
of the most bitter anti-Prohibitionist I ever knew. When asked 
what objection he would have to having a saloon in his neigh- 


bourhood, provided it were kept by the right kind of a man, 
his response was, “I wouldn’t be willing to have a saloon in 
my neighbourhood if God kept it.’ Prohibition in this country 
has come to stay. If for no other reason, woman’s advent ia 
the political arena makes this assurance doubly sure. It has 
come to stay. Wherever it goes it will go t There, as 
here, statisties will justify its adoption. The savinz of national 
resources, which Prohibition brings, will offset the interest, at 
least, on the indebtedness war brought. Prohibition will stay 
—I an, Sir, &c., L. W. Kepiincer. 

710 Minnesota Avenue, Kansas City, Kansas. 

{The statements to which our correspondent refers were not 
made by us, but ‘by the author of the book reviewed. We sum- 
marized the contents of the book. Our own opinion has always 
been that, however public opinion in America may have been 
rushed or manipulated, there was none the a decisive 
majority for Prohibition. That is a wonderful fact. The 
saving on the drink bill will make America a much more 
formidable opponent in trade than ever hefore. But Prohi- 
bition can be enforced in any country only with the free consent 
of the people. We do not believe that consent would ever be 
obtained here.—Ep. Spectator.] 


LICENSING REFORM. 
(To tHe Eprrorn or THe “ Specrator.’’} 
Sir,—May I trespass on your space to the extent of a few lines 
on the following paragraph: ‘“‘ Drastic reforms of the saloons 
might have prevented Prohibition in America. Public-house 
reform would do a great deal to stultify the efforts of Prohibi- 
which appeared in your issue of May 26th under 
”2 The sentiments in 


» stay. 


less 


tionists here,”’ 
the heading, “ Prohibition in America 
the above paragraph will meet with the approval of all who 
have considered the liquor question, but it is only fair to 
remember that the need for improvement and reform in public- 
houses is not altogether the fault of the brewer and the Jand- 
lord. Popular opinion almost always blames the landlord for 
Jack of reform end improvement, but during the course of my 
professional work I have been before licensing henches which 
have resolutely set their faces against any proposed improve- 
ment or reform, even in. the case of a house sadly in need of 
alteration, and on which the brewer was willing to spend a 
considerable sum of money. I 
justices who never seemed to realize that an atmosphere of 
cheerful comfort almost imperceptibly brings a feeling of self- 
respect to the customer, and unconsciously teaches him modera- 


have come across licensing 


tion. 

But before any real reform can take place it does seem as 
though some change in the present system of licensing, and 
the number of licensing restrictions, must he made. The latter 
must either be removed or considerably modified. It was Mr. 
Balfour, I believe, who in one of his speeches said he doubted 
whether the long series of legislative enactments regulating the 
sale of alcoholic liquor “ had not been on the wrong lines,” and 
later said, ‘‘ When a poor man desires to consume alcohol, even 
in the utmost moderation, you, for the most part, compel him 
to go to a house in which you have forbidden, by police and 
other regulations, anything to take place except the bare sale of 
food and drink.” It is indeed time to reform the public- 
house, but encouragement must be given the owner and brewer, 
or at least he must realize that the vindictive legislation of the 
past is dead.—I am, Sir, &c., A Bareister. 





ECONOMY. 

(To tHe EDiToR oF THE “ 

Sir.—We all know the Government is ependthrift, and we all 
censure it, but very few people pause to consider that this 
is largely our own fanit. A Government inspector in my 
hearing quite recently refused to hire a taxi on the ground 
that it was wrong to charge the Government an unnecessary 
fare for what was merely a walk of one and a-half miles. I 
repeated this to a friend, and had the answer, ‘““ What nona- 
sense! I would take a taxi every time and charge the Board 
everything.”” Comment almost needless, but until public 
cpinion realizes that this way of looking at things is asking 


Srecraton.’’] 


is 


for Government extravagance we shall not see much redress. 
So many Government officials must feel that nine out of every 
ten people they meet will condone their extravagance because 





“it is only Government money,” and entirely fail to realize 
that this same money is taken froin tl! own pvecket. If 
Government officials knew that neediess expeuse would be 
severely censured by the men and they meet one at 
least of the leaks by which public money dribbles away might 
be stopped, and such conduct as that of my inspector would be 


lose my card.—lI am, Sir, &e., 
A Business WoMmAN. 


more universal. I en 


(To tue Eptror or tue “ Spectator.’’) 
Sir,—In spite of the adver Mr. Churchill’s pre 
posals to reclothe the Army in full dress for ceremonial, a great 


e criticism of 
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number of us who have served in the Army believe Mr. 
Churchill is right on this point. The War Minister has pointed 
out that the soldier must have two uniforms. Just as the 
working man likes a change into his “ best” suit for special 
occasions, so the soldier should have a “ best” suit for cere- 
monial. Why should not this best suit be of scarlet, blue, or 
green, the traditional colours of our Army? Our Army is to be 
a voluntary one, and an attractive uniform has always been 
an incentive to recruiting. Lord Roberts has told us how his 
heart was captured by the plumed helmets and white buckskins 
of the Bengal Horse Artillery. Already khaki’s supporters are 
asking for facings, and if the “ economists” have their way 
the sartorial “experts” will devise a khaki geeremonial that 
will cost quite as much, last half as long, and look half as well 
as the scarlet and gold of pre-war days. A smart turn-out 
engenders a feeling of esprit de corps and self-respect. It would 
he false economy to relegate the King’s searlet to the limbo of 
the past.—I am, Sir, &c., ** SALONTKA.”” 
{No doubt two uniforms are necessary, but if both are of 
exactly the same kind the “ best ”’ hecomes “‘ second-best ”’ in due 
course—the one used originally for special occasions becomes 
the working uniform. If the two uniforms are distinct the 
ceremonial uniform, grown shabby, has to be cast away when 
it might have had a long working life before it, and thus 
economy is not served. Let us save every penny we can till 
the nation is out of the financial wood. If that argument is 
not strong enough let us at least forswear red cloth till the 
insanitary barracks are made healthy.—Ep. Spectator.] 





“ NABOTH’S VINEYARD.” 
[To tHe Epitor or THE “ Specrator.’’] 

Sir,—In your admirable article on “A Better Future for 
Farming ” in the Spectator of May 29th, this sentence occurs: 
“In order to avoid arbitrary or malignant action a full inquiry 
is provided for, and appeal is also to be allowed to the High 
Court.” I suggest that the best security against such action 
would be for the Act to insist that the proceedings at the meet- 
ings of the District Agricultural Committees should be open to 
the public. The trouble arises chiefly in the case of small 
occupiers, for whom the probable cost of carrying an appeal to 
the High Court would be prohibitive. During the war I heard 
of a good many instances, and I personally knew of two, in 
which covetous or malignant action by an unscrupulous farmer 
against an adjoining occupier, through the secret agency of a 
member of the local Agricultural Committee, whose name and 
whose statements to the Committee were treated as confidential, 
was the cause of serious injury to the victim. In both the cases 
to which I specially refer the subsequent inspection by the 
Agricultural Committee’s nominee was very perfunctory, and 
was obviously only intended to confirm the verdict of the Com- 
mittee. Very shortly afterwards the cultivation of these two 
small farms was pronounced to be quite satisfactory by a fully 
qualified and well-known, but quite independent, land valuer. 
My belief is that had the proceedings at the meetings of the 
local Agricultural Committee been compulsorily public the two 
charges to which I have specially referred would never have 
been made.—I am, Sir, &c., LANDOWNER. 





THE ASTRONOMICAL INSTRUMENTS OF 

{To tae Eprror or tHe “ Spectator.’’) 
Sir,—Having met recently two Englishmen—Britons, if you 
preter it—who, if any, are qualified to speak on Chinese affairs, 
T asked them what the Chinese Government was doing about 
the astronomical instruments which the Germans took away 
from Peking in 1900, and which were, and seemingly still are, 
to be seen at Potsdam. Both told me that, as far as they could 
judge, the Chinese authorities regarded this as a matter of 
minor importance, and were concentrating their attention on 
questions connected with the Peace Treaty, which they regarded 
as of vital interest. As far as I am aware, prominence was 
given to this subject by a discussion which took place at the 
Oentral Asian Society’s roome in December. A lecture on 
“China” led up to it. My friend, Colonel B. St. C. Pemberton 
(ate R.E.), who had seen the instruments both at Peking and 
Potsdam, started it. General Sir Edmund Barrow, who had been 
present at the Conference at Peking in 1900, when the repre- 
sentatives of Great Britain and the United States told their 
French and German colleagues that they would have no hand 
in taking Chinese relics, was in the chair at that discussion. 
Yschewing further detail, communication on the subject 
undoubtedly passed between Whitehall and Peking. In March, 
1919, the German wireless Press informed the civilized world 
that the instruments were about to be returned to China. The 
instruments are, I believe, unique, and I have seen them 


PEKING. 


described as Mongolian, of the fourteenth century, and of price- 
less value. 
Early in the current year General Desmond O’Callaghan again 





opened up this subject, and in reply to him Mr. Eugene Ch’en 
pointed out that a clause of the Peace Treaty directed Berlin 


to return these instruments within a specified date. That 
specified date is still somewhat distant, but it is perfectly 
evident that, however intent Chinese statesmen may be on 
matters of “ vital interest,” this little bagatelle of the astro- 
nomical instruments need not be overlooked. Mr. Eugene 
Ch’en made some allusion to the fact that China had not signed 
the Peace Treaty, but none the less claimed that the clause 
dealing with the instruments was valid. On such points of 
diplomatic practice I have no opinion. I merely concur with 
my friends of the Central Asian Society in feeling that the 
instruments ought to be returned. When 1 was in Peking in 
March, 1898, I photographed them, and reproductions of those 
photographs appear in the Journal of the Central Asian Society 
for 1919.—I am, Sir, &e., A. C. Yatr (Lt.-Col.), 
Hon. Sec. Central Asian Society. 
Shropshire Club, Shrewsbury. 





CLERICAL PAY. 
[To tHe Epiror or tHe “ SpectaTor.’’] 
Sir,—In your issue of April 3rd, writing of elementary-sc ool 
teachers, you say: “ There is no profession that deserves more 
than the teaching profession high pay. Unless teachers 
are well paid their ranks will not be filled by the best types of 
men and women. The teaching profession in the elementary 
schools must be made much more attractive.” Is not that 
equally true of the clergy and their pay ? 

I was thirty-eight years vicar of a Northern parish of 5,000 
people. I got together some £30,000 for various parish works. 
For over twenty years I worked hard also at diocesan work of 
various kinds. When I resigned at the age of sixty-eight the 
parish and diocese together raised about £506 for “ testi- 
monials.’” Pray forgive me for mentioning this, which I do 
merely to show that I was not altogether a “failure.”’ For 
about thirty-six years of my time there I had an excellent 
schoolmaster. He recently stayed a couple of nights with me 
in this country parish, of which I am now rector, and we 
compared notes. His school has an average attendance of about 
400, and he superintends a night school. His annual income is 
about £550. Mine was about £320 in the North, and is here 
about £220, in both cases with a house, on which I have to pay 
“ dilapidations.’’ We will suppose that he and I were about 
equally well educated, though in somewhat different directions, 
I venture to presume that we have done equally good work. 
How comes it about that he is paid some £300 a year more than 
Iam? Simply because he is a member of a strong “‘ Union,” 
which I am not and cannot be, and he has a great force of 
“law” behind him, because the law compels every child to 
attend school, whereas only those who care to attend church. 
Ilence his better pay. But I cannot see that he has any real 
right to be better paid than I am. And when I find that he is 
rated only on the house in which he lives, whereas [ am rated 
not only on my house but also on move than half of my 
earned income, I am filled with a strong sense of the injustice 
of this treatment, which is not helpful to the due performance 
of the delicate and often difficult work I am set to do. The 
Government has acknowledged the injustice of the treatment 
of the tithe-owning clergy, but the help it offers is merely 
insult added to injury. It perpetuates the injustice, and offers 
a tiny dole, which in my case would amount to only a few 
pounds a year. Will you not use your great influence on 
hehalf of the poor clergy, who need help at least as much as 
the elementary-school teachers?—I am, Sir, &c., PAGANes. 





THE PLUMAGE BILL. 

(To tHe Epitor or THe “‘ SPecTaTOR.’’] 
Str,—The pressure of more serious work has prevented me from 
making an earlier reply to the letter from Mr. H. J. 
Massingham which appeared in your issue of June 26th, and as 
the Plumage Bill has since then died a somewhat unnatural, 
but not (as I must still think) an undeserved, death, it might 
seem that no reply were needed. None the less, I venture to 
ask for a little of your space in order to justify myself on one 
point. 

In a letter which you published on June 19th I said that the 
British Minister at Caracas, in a Report made eleven years 
ago, “‘ estimated that 25 per cent. of the feathers exported from 
Venezuela were dropped feathers which the birds had shed 
naturally.”” Mr. Massingham declared this to be “ an astownd- 
ing misrepresentation of our Minister’s statement,” and asked 
whether I was not perhaps quoting from a trade circular. My 
answer is that I was not quoting from any trade circular, hut 
was paraphrasing the Minister’s actual words, which, as Mr. 
Massingham will find, if he looks at the original Report and 
not at an abbreviated version of it, ran as follows: “ The 
estimates as to the exact proportions vary slightly, but 75 per 
cent. may be taken as a reliable figure for the proportion of 
feathers collected from birds killed, and 25 per cent. for the 
proportion of moulted feathers collected.” 

The point is of some importance, because the supporters of 
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the Plumage Bill have always maintained that the collection 
and export of moulted feathers was a myth. Yet here is the 
British Minister at Caracas specifically stating that as long 
ago as 1909 dropped feathers formed 25 per cent. of the total. 
The estimate, as I have said in your columns, was even then 
considered a low one, “and there is no reasonable doubt that 
the percentage to-day is very much higher, and that at least 
three-fourths—some authorities even put it at between 80 and 90 
per cent.—of the egret feathers that reach the London market 
from Venezuela are dropped feathers, discarded by the birds at 
the end of the breeding season, and collected without the 
slightest suspicion of cruelty either to them or their nestlings.” 
T do not, however, wish to touch on controversial matters, but 
merely to defend myself against the charge—to a publicist of 
any standing the very disagreeable charge—of having misquoted 
or in any way misrepresented the Report of a public servant.— 
I am, Sir, &c., Sypvey Brooks. 
80 Addison Road, W. 14. 





(To tHe Epiror or tHe “ Sprcrator.’’) 

Massingham’s letter, July 10th, p. 44, “ moulted 
” T recently returned home and brought a number 
of “ moulted ” egret plumes from Bornu. Taking some to a 
feather shop—plumassier I think he called himself—the 
manager said, “ Oh, these are no use; they are moulted plumes.” 
G. W. W. 


Sir,—Re Mr. 
egret plumes. 


—I am, Sir, &c., 
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THE THRESHER AND THE 

{To THe Epitor or THe “ SPECTATOR. 

Sir.—The thresher (Alopecias vulpes) is a fish-eating shark 
with a feeble dentition, met with in tropical or temperate seas. 
That this shark should attack a whale at all seems very un- 
likely, that it sheuld attack the Greenland whale (Balaena 
mysticetus), which has an Arctic distribution, seems impossible. 
Captain Scoresby, who was a very experienced and successful 
whaler, has left us an excellent account of the Greenland whale. 
This great authority, while admitting the possibility, did not 
regard sharks as formidable enemies of the whale. He also 
relates that he never saw a shark attack a whale (Scoresby’s 
Arctic Regions, Vol. I., p. 474). The late Captain David Gray, 
of Peterhead, commanded a whaler for over forty years, cap- 
turing 197 Greenland whales (all but a record in these latter 
days), some 500 bottle-nosed whales, and 168,000 seals. The 
writer can vouch for the statement that Captain Gray never 
saw a Greenland whale being attacked by a shark, and I doubt 
very much if he ever heard a reliable account of such a thing. 
A much more powerful and formidable animal than the 
thresher shark is the killer whale or grampus (Orca gladiator). 
This animal, which reaches a length of 30ft., has a very power- 
ful dentition and is known to prey on seals and porpoises. It 
may possibly attack the larger whales. The prominent dorsal fin 
of the male appearing above the water might be mistaken for the 
tail of a thresher shark. Speaking generally, the larger Ceta- 
ceans appear to be well able to hold their own against natural 
enemies—witness the numbers in which they until recently 
The Greenland whale is a very timid animal and 
easily alarmed. Was it always so, or has 300 years of persecu- 
tion it thus? All whales are not timid, and their 
behaviour is not that of animals which have many natural 
enemies. The bottle-nosed whale (Hyperoéidon) may be taken 
as a case in point. Previous to the year 1880 very few of these 
whales had been captured. In that year some thirty were 
killed, about the same number the following year, and several 
hundreds in 1882. After that a regular fishery was established. 
At first these animals were entirely fearless and unsuspecting. 
The writer saw 157 killed in 1883 in the neighbourhood of Jan 
Mayen. A herd of these animals, eight to ten in number, 
would approach the ship, would swim round it and underneath 
it, and eventually, their curiosity satisfied, lie motionless at 
the surface, sometimes only a few yarda away. A whale boat 
lowered from the opposite side of the vessel would then come 
round the bow or stern and one would be harpooned. Indeed, 
it was not always necessary to lower a boat, for on one occasion 
one of them was struck by a harpoon fired from one of the 
boats hanging in the “tackles.” ‘The bottle-nosed whale has 
been, I understand, continuously hunted eince. It would be 
interesting to know if it is still as fearless and unsuspecting, 
or if it has become as timid and easily alarmed as the Green- 


existed 


made 


land whale. : 

Unfortunately, the larger whales are not 60 well able to hold 
their own against human enemies. Obliged to come to the 
surface to breathe, their very eize makes them easily seen and 
affords their pursuers a large target. Although able to hear 
well while under water, their senses are 
not so acute while at It can now be understood 
how they can be approached and harpooned. Certain of the 
whales descend when harpooned—returning to the surface in an 
exhausted condition. The capture of these can be effected with 
the harpoon, whale-line and lance. Consequently the pursuit 


and see remarkably 
the surface. 





of these creatures has gone on for centuries and their number 
has been very greatly reduced. Examples are the Greenland 
whale, the Atlantic right whale and the sperm whale, all 
approaching extermination. Certain others—the “ Finners” 
(Balaenopteridae), instead of descending, move along at a rapid 
rate near the surface, quickly exhausting the line. Although 
equally easily approached and harpooned, the capture of these 
was difficult or impossible until recent years. The invention 
of the explosive harpoon about the year 1868 made their capture 
easy. The fin whale fishery has been prosecuted with great 
energy in recent years and vast numbers of these animals have 
been killed. At present Norwegian whalers are using British 
territory as bases, and are killing vast numbers of these huge 
animals in Antarctic and sub-Antarctic waters. It is very much 
to be feared that, unless legislation prevents it, history will 
repeat itself, and the fin whales will share the fate of the 
Greenland, the Atlantic, and the Sperm whale.—I am, Sir, &ec., 
Rosert Gray. 





THE BIRD SANCTUARY AS A MEMORIAL. 
(To tHe Eprror or THe “ Specrator."*} 
Sir,—Sunday, July 18th, is the two-hundredthanniversary of the 
birth of Gilbert White, of Selborne, who did more than any 
other of our countrymen to create an interest in birds: the 
moment is therefore ripe for an appeal upon their behalf, and 
for suggesting how a very fitting memorial to him may he 
established. The work which the Selborne Society has done in 
the Brent Valley Bird Sanctuary, in the way of preserving 
birds and testing nesting boxes for use elsewhere, is well known 
and has some considerable value. The owners of the freehold 
wish now to develop their estate, and if the money necessary 
to bny the property is not forthcoming the Sanctuary will go. 
Matters have been made as easy as possible for us, and we have 
been asked only £4,500 for twenty-two acres of building Jand 
which comes into the London postal district. May I, as Chair- 
man of the Bird Sanctuary Committee,invite the help more par- 
ticularly of those who are fond of birds and of open spaces to 
save the wood? Those who have been immediately interested 
in the work have subscribed 300 guineas to start the fund. As 
Gilbert White left to the English speaking races a highly 
prized classic, many literary as well as scientific people and 
Nature lovers might also like to subscribe. I should be very 
glad to give further information as regards the Bird Sanctuary, 
and about the way in which it is proposed to celebrate the 
Gilbert White bi-centenary.—I am, Sir, &c., 
The Hermitage, Hanwell, W. 7. Wi.trrep Marg Wens 





CUCKOO’S EGGS. 
(To tHe Epitor oF THE ‘“ SpectTaTor.’’) 
Str,—My attention has been drawn to your recent correspond- 
ence re cuckoos’ eggs. Without laying claim to any exceptional 
knowledge of cuckoos in general, I have been favoured with an 
opportunity, probably without parallel, of studying one 
individual cuckoo. Since the majority of those who rush into 
print upon all and sundry subjects appear to have had little 
or no practical experience of the subject upon which they 
write, the following record of what I have personally been 
privileged to see may interest those of your readers who really 
are seeking after the truth in regard to this most interesting 
problem. Unfortunately, for reasons which will be obvious to 
ornithologists, a similar opportunity of observing any indi- 
vidual cuckoo is extremely unlfkely to come the way of any 
naturalist, except on the rarest occasions. That reason alone 
sufficed to carry one through, with cheerful heart and the 
requisite patience, the many long and weary periods of 
monotonous waiting. The full story is a long one, most detailed 
notes having been made on the spot throughout the season, and 
as soon as compiled will be supplied to the editor of British 
Birds in pursuance of my report on last year’s experiences, 
published in September, 1919, but briefly the results achieved 
are as follows: During the last three consecutive seasons I have 
found (and possess to substantiate my claim) no less than #6 
eggs laid by the samo cuckoo, all alike and readily distinguish- 
able from all other cuckoos’ eggs, i.e., 9 in 1918, 16 in 1919, and 
21 in 1920. To my knowledge one, almost certainly two, and 
possibly more, young from the same bird were successfully 
reared in 1918; again two young, but almost certainly no more 
than two, were also reared in 1919, whereas I am of the opinion 
that the 21 eggs deposited this year not only constitute the 
record number ever known to have been laid by one cuck in 
a season, but are, in fact, the total number laid by that cuckoo 
this year. 
Last year’s study enabled me to express the opinion that, 
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time the cuckoo had laid 10 eggs this season she had taught me 
so much that I actually watched her lay and deposit nine of the 
remaining 11 eggs of the series. I question whether ever before 
any one has been possessed of the necessary information to be 
able to foretell both when and where a cuckoo would lay her 
eggs so as to have had the satisfaction, as I had this season, of 
taking friends out on different days to see the cuckoo take up 
her position often in a given tree, watch her previously selected 
victim, and finally glide down beside the appointed nest, lay, 
and deposit with her beak the egg, and fly away with an egg in 
her beak which she had removed from ihe nest in exchange for 
her own. Having achieved my ambition this year to break all 
previous records in the number of eggs laid, I hope if the same 
cuckoo returns next season to get the whole egg-laying process 
filmed. On no occasion has this cuckoo deposited more than one 
egg in any one nest, even though force of circumstances must 
several times have sorely tempted her to adopt this suicidal 
habit. On the contrary, as suitable nests appeared unlikely 
to be available when required, she twice temporarily dis- 
continued laying this year. Or, to express the same thing rather 
differently, this cuckoo only persisted in laying every other day 
so long as a fresh nest (as opposed to one she had already 
victimised) of the meadow pipit (her favourite dupe) was made 
available for her. 

A generally accepted theory amongst ornithologists is that a 
euckoo will tend to depozit her eggs in nests of the same species 
as that by which she herself was reared. A moment’s thought 
shows this to be most natural, and consequently probable. For 
example, a cuckoo reared by a hedge sparrow would naturally 
acquire a considerable knowledge of the habits of a hedge 
sparrow, which would stand her in goed stead when desirous 
of finding nests for her own eggs. That practice pursued down 
the generations might tend to cause the eggs of cuckoos to 
assimilate in many instances to those of their foster parents. 
On the other hand, I confess that experience teaches that by no 
means every cuckoo restricts herself to laying all her eggs in 
the nests of one species, and this is one of the reasons why this 
particular record is likely to remain unique for a very long 
time. The much discussed theory that a cuckoo is possessed 
of the remarkable power of colouring her eggs to suit those of 
her dupes is, of course, too obviously childish to be believed by 
any recognised ornithologist. In due course I will advise you 
where a detailed record of my experiences of this cuckoo may 
be obtained so that those of your readers who are sufficiently 
interested may be notified.—I am, Sir, &c., 

pcan Ceance, B.O.U. 

9 Hay Hill, Berkeley Sauare, W. 1. 





CUCKOOS AND CHAMELIONS. 
(To tHe Epitor or tHe “ Specraror.’’} 

Sir,—Allow me to demur to the statement made by “ A. W. T.” 
in your issue of the 10th inst. that the chamelion is able to 
change his colour “ at will.” Your correspondent appears to 
regard this phenomenon, which has furnished so much copy te 
fabulists and matter to orators, as a recognized fact, whereas 
I thought it was as exploded as the tears of the crocodile or the 
reincarnation of the phoenix. I believe I am not singular in 
attributing the variation in colour to the environments of the 
ereature, and in no sense to its volition. Trout and 
many other animals change their hue to suit their surround- 
ings, and if “‘ A. W. 'T.” will produce a chamelion from a bag, 
and place it in an acacia in full leaf, were he to 
take his eye off it for a moment he would find the dusky reptile 
he handled indistinguishable in colour from the leaves 
ef the tree. But I doubt whether the variation would 
extend as far as a sheet of notepaper, and I think the poet Gay, 
if I am not mistaken, when he tells us that the disputants 
“beheld the beast, and lo! ’twas white,” avails himself of 
poetical licence. I must also confess myself incredulous as to 
the power of the cuckoo to vary the markings of the eggs she 
deposits to make them match those of the stepmother selected. 
It is much more probable that this change is due either to the 
influence of some insect food, or that the other eggs exercise 
an actinic force externally on the stranger with which they 
come in contact.—I am, Sir, &c., W. J. Garnett. 

Scarborough. 

[Dryden was no doubt right about the chamelion when he 
aitacked the insincere man who boasted his conscience :— 

“But yours is much of the chamelion hue, 
To change the dye with every different view.” 

—Ep. Spectator.]} 





A CUCKOO STORY. 
(To tHe Epitor or tHe “ Specrator.’’) 
§S1r,—THave you space for a story about a cuckoo’s egg? A 
country parson in his round went to see a Mrs. Jones, who 
éaid to him: “‘ Can you tell me, sir, what this egg may be?” 
“ Well, Mrs. Jones, I think it is a cuckoo’s egg.” “Oh! no, 





sir, it can’t be that, for you know that cuckoos don’t never lay 
their own eggs.”—I am, Sir, &c., = 2. 





A CORRECTION, 
(To tHe Epitor or tHe “ Sprecrator.’’] 
Srr,—My attention has just been called to a notice in your 
issue of July 3rd of my edition of R. Zouche’s work, with which 
the Carnegie Institution commenced, in 1911, its republication 
of the Classics of International Law. Perhaps you will kindly 
state that the epithet “late” which in that notice precedes the 
editor’s name is a misdescription of your chedient servant, 
Poynings House, Oxford. T. Erskine Houtanp. 








POETRY. 
———_—_ 
THE BEE SINGS. 
I. Out of the hive! 
Smeit the air Fat, blown, 
Everywhere! Overgrown, 
What’s the change? No one to wive. 
Violet-range, Queen’s wed, 
Primrose-track— Drones are dead. . . « 
May’s back! Now we can thrive! 
11. V. 
Clover near the eedge grows, 
Woodbine in the hedgerows 
With the eglantine. 
Ilome gets Poppy, pansy, marigold, 
Bumb!e-nose Blossoms rich and manifold .. . 
With nectar and pollen All, all, all are mine! 
From pistil and stamen, VI. 
Half alive Safely home, home at last, 
She seeks the hive, All the travel done; 
Buzzing her All the weary hours are vaszed, 
Amen. All the daylight’s gone. 
Ill. 7 Vil. 
Slippery chalk Ah, the honey of desire, 
On the downs Hearth and home and fire. 
Tides away In the hive of our delight 
Dainty gowns, Eager music through the night; 
Primrose-yellows, Vibrant love when all is still, 
Bee-browns, Cold, and dark upon the hill 
Violet. Where the blossoms sleep that fed 
Hail fellows ... The golden glory of our bed, 
Well met! The Queen, the Queen of Honeycom) 
IV. Reigning o’er her legions vast. 
Down, down, Safely home. 
Dirty drone; Home at last! 
April, 1919. 


Sun sets, 
Petals close, 
Honeybag’s swollen. 


Ricaarp CHvurCH. 








NOTICE.—VWhen ‘“ Correspondence” or Articles are signed 
with the writer’s name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are 
marked “‘ Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to 
be in agreement with the views therein expressed or wtth:the mode 
of expression. In such instances, or in the case of “ Letters to the 
Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of view ts 
considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 
publication. 
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THE THEATRE. 
a 
“THE ‘RUINED’ LADY,’ COMEDY THEATRE. 

Ir would appear from the current London productions that there 
is nothing more difficult than to find a good title for 2 play— 
unless indeed it is, having founda good title, to write a good play. 
Take Daddalums, for example, which its manager has officially 
announced to be the worst-named play in London. In the case 
of The ‘ Ruined’ Lady, it is almost impossible to avoid all of the 
many bad jokes which instantly crowd the mind on amended 
titles on the lines of ‘“‘ The Ruined Fvening’’ or ‘ The Ruined 
Box Office,” both examples, be it said, being little truer than 
they are generous. 

Ann Mortimer (Miss Rose, Lynd) has been engaged for eight 
years to Bill Bruce (Mr. C. Aubrey Smith plus one of the largest 
pipes ever seen on the stage). First she would not marry him 
because she had an orphan nephew and niece to bring up. 
Later, they being next-door neighbours and she looking after 
his house for him, he was perfectly content, and for years “‘ for- 
got” to propose to her. Ann Mortimer, wishing to cure 
his forgetfulness, tries coldness; tries flirting with some- 
body else; tries flitting with Bill; tries apparently 
everything except a tour abroad (an obvious means which 
would not have suited the interests of Mr. Nordstrom’s 
plot). Finally abetted by her friend, Miss Olive Gresham 
(Miss Eva Moore), she decides to try to get up a scandal. She 
goes to Bill Bruce’s house lete, only to find that he has gone to 
the club for the night, en ennual event. A shocking rainstorm 
(effect rather overdone) and @ paternal butler force her to stay 
the night. Bill Bruce unexpectedly comes back from the 
smoking ccncert, and with great good sense refuses to see any- 
thing indelicate in their position. They sit by the fire talking. 
The storm and a broken-down car bring Ann’s nephew, a dissi- 
pated school friend and two chorus girls to shelter there also, 
The joke has gone almost too far. Not too far, however, for 
Ann is so tired of being respectable that she thoroughly 
enjoys 2 scandal even if it be on false pretences, a point on which 
she is a little too insistent and regretful. The scene ends in the 
small hours of the morning when Bill Bruce is finally brought 
to the poiat, but by no particular climax. 

A thinnish plot, the reader will agree. However, it is embel- 
lished by a good many quite pleasant jokelets and verbal 
felicities. These form a kind of network over the slenderest 
places of the plot, save it from complete breakdown, and just 
enable it to carry the audience safely home to bed. TARN. 





SOME PLAYS WORTH SEEING. 


Cerrerton.—Lord Richard in the Pantry es 8.30—2,30 
[A farce for a lenient mood.] 
HayMarkKet.—Mary Rose és ie +. $.30—2.20 
[Sentimental enough to have a long run. Clever enough 
not to be nauseating.] 
Paixce oF Wates.—New Bran Pie ~ «. 8.0—2,15 


[R vue. Clever stars unimpeded by huge choruses or 
mammoth effects.] 


Roya.tty.—My Lady's Dress ok ice 


«- 8.15—2,30 
(Gladys Cooper and Dennis Eadie in a picturesque play.] 


r 
BOOKS. 
anata 
A GREAT BOOK.* 

Ir ha; been said, and as we think most truly, that great men 
are commoner than great books. Great authors almost always 
show certain weaknesses in their work, and therefore their works 
are patchy. Almost the only author absolute in her perfection 
that we can think of is Miss Austen. A book which can claim 
the honour of being ranked among the great books of the world 
must be good throughout, good in the whole, good in the part, 
good in general structure, good in details. It must maintain 
a constancy of perfection found seldom in the arts. In the 
sense in which we are using the phrase we do not mean by a 
great book an ennobling book, or necessarily a book with the 
highest qualities of human genius. We mean a book which, 
whatever its aim, high or low, grave or gay, satirical or 
instructive, critical or creative, exactly accomplishes the aim of 
its author. It is a book which never fails in its aim. It hits 
the bull’s-eye at every discharge. 

One of the books that attain pre-eminently this intense if 











* The Tale of a Tvd. By Jonathan Swiit. Edited by A. C. Guthkelch and 
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limited perfection is Swift’s Tale of a Tub. It is not only @ 
great but a terrible book, a book which we must honour 
but which we cannot like, a book which leaves us not happy 
or re-established in mind and purpose and eager for better things, 
but rather one which leaves us horrified. It shows us the things 
in the human mind which we would rather not see; it tells of 
that of which we should all prefer to remain ignorant. Let 
no one imagine that we are repeating the commonplace criticism 
of Swift for his nastiness, for his mere obscenities and deroga- 
tions from those decencies which protect us from physical nausea 
in literature as in life. We are thinking of something quite 
different—of the appalling inhumanity of the man’s mind and of 
that quality which made the trembling Vanessa give forth her 
agonized cry, “Surely no man ever thought like you.” 

The Tale of a Tub is one of the great books of the world. 
That is a proposition which cannot be challenged. We are 
amazed as well as appalled by the frightful energy and concen- 
tration which mark its every page. It boils like a witch’s 
cauldron. The flickering of the magic oils, red green and blue, 
the hideous iridescence of the scum, the dreadful and poisonous 
things that float half-hidden and half-seen are there, rising and 
sinking, stinking and simmering, bubbling and _ bursting—a 
horror that fascinates and is intolerable. We shrink soul- 
smitten as we say with Swift himself: ‘Good God, what a 
genius I had when I wrote that book!” 

It is difficult to know what passages to choose to maintain 
our contention. Although, as we have said, the obscenities 
of Swift can be easily exaggerated, it is very difficult to find a 
passage of any length which can be quoted in a newspaper with- 
out offence—a passage undefiled by the human Harpy. To 
quote such a passage would do no one any harm, but an editor 
may well shrink from throwing ordure in the faces of his readers. 
Another difficulty of illustrative quotation is that Swift in 
The Tale of a Tub was a@ free user, if not indeed the inventor, 
of that touch-and-go elusive style which Stern—who, by the way, 
owed a great deal to Swift—used with so intense a fascination, 
Stern had, or at any rate pretended to have, as much of the milk 
of human kindness as Swift had of the acidity of human melig- 
nancy. Hence we can take Tristram Shandy with ease and 
satisfaction as a holiday book, while no one who had not the 
armour of extreme youth would dare to take The Tale of a 
Tub on a holiday. The dreadful shadow of madness is not a 
good travelling companion. 

As a characteristic and yet distinctly amusing example of 
Swift's style in The Tale of a Tub, one may take the very ettrac- 
tive passage in Section V. entitled “A Digression in the 
Modern Kind,” which deals with Prefaces. After describing 
how Prefeces arose, a dissertation in which there occur the two 
delightful book titles, “ My New Help of Smatterers,” and “The 
Art of being Deep-Learned and Shallow-Read,” Swift, greatly 
daring, proceeds to deal with puffing Prefaces, and especially with 
those of Dryden, who, remember, when the book was published, 
was alive and still able to roar in his *‘ walks ” in Wills’ Coffee 
House :— 

‘** This Expedient was admirable at first ; Our Great Dryden 
has long carried it so far as it would go and with incredible 
Suceess. He has often said to me in Confidence, that the World 
would have never suspected him to be so great a Poet if he had 
not assured them so frequently in his Prefaces that it was im- 
possible they could either doubt or forget it. Perhaps it may 
be so; However, I much fear, his Instructions have edified out 
of their Place, and taught Men to grow Wiser in certain Points, 
where he never intended they should; For it is lamentable to 
behold, with what a lazy Scorn, many of the yawning Readers 
in our Age, do now-a-days twirl over forty or fifty pages of 
Preface and Dedication (which is the usual Modern Stint) as if 
it were so much Latin. Though it must be allowed on the other 
Hand that a very considerable Number is known to proceed 
Crities and Wits by reading nothing else. Into which two 
Factions, I think, all present Readers may justly be divided. 
Now, for myself, I profess to be of the former Sort ; and therefore 
having the Modern Inclination to expatiate upon the Beauty of 
my own Productions and display the Bright Parts of my Dis- 
course ; I thought best to do it in the Body of the work, where, 
as it now lies, it makes a very considerable Addition to the Bulk 
of the Volume a Circumstance by no means to be neglected by a 
skilful Writer. Having thus = my due Deference and 
Acknowledgement to an established Custom of our newest 
Authors, by a long Digression unsought for, and an universal 
Censure unprovoked ; By forcing into the Light, with much 
Pains and Dexterity, my own Excellencies and other Men's 
Defaults, with great Justice to myself and Candour to them ; 
I now happily resume my Subject, to the Infinite Satisfaction 
both of the Reader and the Author.” 

We wish we could quote the amazing passage which contains 
Swift's allusion to Cicero and the British Cabmen or the ghastly 
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jokes about madness. We must, however, since it proves our 
point, exhibit the haunting irony of the dissertation on happiness 
fn the Digression on Madness, the passage which contains the 
often-quoted aphorism that happiness is but “a perpetual 
possession of being well-deceived ” :— 

“* But when a Man’s Fancy gets astride on his Reason, when 
Imagination is at Cuffs with the Senses, and common Under- 
standing, as well as common Sense, is Kicked out of Doors ; the 
first Proselyte he makes is Himself, and when that is once com- 
passed the Difficulty is not so t in bringing over others ; 
A strong Delusion always operating from without as vigorously 
as from within. For, Cant and Vision are to the Ear and the 
Eye, the same that Tickling is to the Touch. Those Entertain- 
ments and Pleasures we most value in Life, are such as Dupe and 
play the Wag with the Senses. For, if we take an Examination 
of what is generally understood by Happiness as it has yy 
either to the Understanding or the Senses, we shall find all its 
Properties and Adjuncts will herd under this short Definition : 
That, it is a perpetual Possession of being well Deceived. And 
first, with Relation to the Mind or Understanding ; ‘tis manifest, 
what mighty Advantages Fiction has over Truth; and the 
Reason is just at our Elbow; because Imagination can build 
nobler Scenes, and produce more wonderful Revolutions than 
Fortune or Nature will be at Expense to furnish. Nor is Man- 
kind so much to blame in his Choice, thus determining him if we 
consider that the Debate merely lies between Things past and 
Things conceived ; and so the Question is only this ; Whether 
Things that have Place in the Imagination, may not as Lage ow | 
be said to Exist as those that are seated in the Memory ; whic 
may be justly held in the Affirmative, and very much to the 
Advantage of the former, since This is acknowledged to be the 
Womb of Things, and the other allowed to be no more than the 
Grave. Again, if we take this Definition of Happiness, and 
examine it with Reference to the Senses, it will be acknowledged 
wonderfully adapt. How fading and insipid do all Objects 
accost us that are not conveyed in the Vehicle of Delusion ? 
How shrunk is every Thing as it appears in the Glass of Nature ? ” 


In the notes to the text is given a curious account of an almanac 
of Swift’s period, which contains the following verse by way of 
title :— 
‘War begets Poverty, 

Poverty Peace : 

Peace maketh Riches flow, 

(Fate ne’er doth cease :) 

Riches produceth Pride, 

Pride is War's ground, 

War begets Poverty, ete. 

(The World) goes round.” 
To this and the wonderful passage that follows on war we can 
do no more than put up a signpost. 

Before we leave Swift and his admirable books in which irony 
and imagination are used, not, according to the common custom, 
as sedatives, but as irritant poisons,we must, however, express our 
most hearty thanks to the Oxford Clarendon Press and to the 
editors, Mr. A. C. Guthkelch and Mr. D. Nicol Smith (the former 
of whom died, we regret to say, in 1916), for the admirable way 
in which they have performed their task. Besides The Tale of a 
Tub the present volume contains The Battle of the Books and 
The Mechanical Operation of the Spirit, and to this rich feast are 
added by way of Appendix, The History of Martin, Wotton’s 
Observations upon the Tale of a Tub, and Curll’s Complete Key. 
Taken as a whole, the book is edited just in the spirit in which 
the great classics should be edited. The notes and general 
Apparatus Criticus give us not only all we need for understanding 
the book, but a great deal of general fortification, edification and 
enjoyment in the reading. ‘The editors have thoroughly under- 
stood Swift and his work. 

One word more. We are very grateful not only for the re- 
production of the original illustrations, but for the very agreeable 
drawings—or shall we say suggestions for drawings ?—which were 
recently discovered and which have been placed in most cases 
opposite the illustrations as they originally appeared. But 
there is no more need of words. Let all who love to see a great 
book, well groomed and well set forth, buy the Oxford edition 
of The Tale of a Tub. And here let us say with what pleasure 
we note that the production at the Clarendon Press has not 
suffered in the least by the war. Both for paper and print the 
book is as well produced as any pre-war volume. 





FREDERICK LOCKER-LAMPSON.* 

“Ir is less difticult,” says Dr. Johnson, “ to write a volume of 
lines swelled with epithets, brightened by figures, and stiffened 
by transpositions than to produce a few couplets graced only 
by naked elegance and simple purity, which requires so much 
care and skill that | doubt whether any of our authors have yet 
been able, for twenty lines together, nicely to observe the true 
~e Frederick Locker-Lam pxon : Character Sketch. By the Right Hon. Augustine 
Birrell. London: Constable and Co, (26s. net.) 








definition of easy poetry.” No one realized the truth of this 
observation better than the author of London Lyrics. His total 
output of verse was small, but it was as nearly as possible 
impeccable. He spared no labour to make his work flawless - 
he toiled over every line until he had smoothed away all harsh. 
nesses of expression, excised every redundant epithet and brou ght 
every phrase into its most natural and flowing order. Indeed, 
he carried the process of revision so far that he was sometimes 
in danger of sacrificing strength and point to mere prettiness, 
He was never banal; at no time did he descend to the level of 
the Keepsake Album ; as Thackeray said to him once: “I have 
a sixpenny talent and so have you—ours is small beer, but you 
see it is the right tap.’””’ No one who has read The Widow's M ite 
or Piccadilly will have any doubt that it was the right tap, but 
we may be allowed sometimes to regret that the pleasant acidity 
which gave piquancy to his charming prose was removed so 
rigorously from his studied poetry. 

“Some of Cowper’s short poems are inimitable. Hoe writes 
so very like a gentleman.” The remark is Locker-Lampson’s 
own, and the praise is characteristic ; he could not expatiate 
on a favourite author, Mr. Birrell tells us, but he could recognise 
at once the quality that he loved and emulated. His fastidious- 
ness, his dislike for noise and exuberant rhetoric, his delight in 
neat effects and polished thrusts had a common origin in the 
feeling that a gentleman could not be blatant: repose without 
the suggestion of restraint was the keynote of his manners, 
literary and social alike. To this horror of anything that 
smacked of horse-play or boisterousness, his physical infirmity 
perhaps contributed. Without being either a chronic invalid 
or a valetudinarian, he had little of that animal vigour which 
makes the act of living an enjoyment in itself to the man of 
robust health. His normal condition was, so to speak, a little 
below par; dyspepsia was for him a constant and vigilant 
enemy ; and the depression spread, as it always does, from the 
gastric centres and subdued the joyousness of his life. “ Mr. 
Locker’s chronic complaint was low spirits, or to refine a little 
on that phrase, an inborn depression of spirit. He could never 
shake it off, and thought all he had done, however well done, 
was contemptible, and all he was insignificant.” 

His ironic humour is seen to greatest advantage in his prose 
writings. As we turn the pages of My Confidences happy phrases 
and keen criticisms condensed into barbed sentences jump to our 
eyes and almost clamour for quotation, if anything created by 
Locker-Lampson could be said to advertise itself so violently. 
Who could forget Mr. Horneck, “an elderly clergyman, who must 
have been mature in dulness from his tenderest years,” and 
who “ was a strong but tedious converser’’ ? Or the school- 
mistress, Miss Griffin, who ‘had all the qualities of a kitchen 
poker, except its occasional warmth”? Or Felix Carroll, the 
lyric poet, who “ finds it exhausting to be amiable every day 
to the same human being”? Or Mr. Buggins, the bore, who 
“is now exceedingly old, but has yet to learn that an occasional 
absence has a charm” ? Who that has a weakness for telling 
anecdotes, and consequently falls into the inevitable mistake of 
telling them too often and to the same people, will not sym- 
pathise with the remark: “I hardly know which is the more 
trying to me—their languid endurance of a family story, or 
their inaccurate repetition of it’ ’ But if it pleased him now 
and again to underline the peculiarities of his acquaintances, he 
did not spare his own. “ Last year Alfred Tennyson, speaking 
of my personal appearance, said that I ‘looked like a famished 
and avaricious Jew.’ Now 1 demur to this. I confess that i 
have tried to cultivate that fine old gentlemanly vice, but 
entirely without success. I have never got beyond a timid and 
pitiful parsimony.” . 

His attempts at parsimony were indeed amateurish, for the 
keenest joys of his life were collecting beautiful things and 
making ingenious presents—two hobbies quite incompatible 
with the cultivation of a dexterous frugality. Some men will 
willingly work for a friend and spend time and labour ungrudg- 
ingly on his behalf so long as they are not called upon to spend 
money also; others, who are possibly in the majority, will open 
their cheque books without much reluctance if they are not 
expected to incur any personal trouble. Locker-Lampson was 
one of the few who give their money, their energy, and their time 
with equal alacrity. “‘ Stronger even than his taste,” says Mr. 
Birrell, ‘‘ was his almost laborious kindness. He really took 
too much pains about it, exposing himself to rebuffs and mis- 
understandings; but he was not without his rewards. All down- 
hearted folk, sorrowful, disappointed people, the unlucky, the 
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ill-considered, the m¢sestimés—those who found themselves con- 
demned to discharge uncongenial duties in unsympathetic society 
—turned instinctively to Mr. Locker-Lampson for a consolation, 
so softly administered that it was hard to say it was intended. 
He had friends everywhere, in all ranks of life, who found in him 
an infinity of solace, and for his friends there was nothing he 
would not do. It seemed as if he could not spare himself. I 
yemember his calling at my chambers one hot day in July, when 
he happened to have with him some presents he was in course 
of delivering. Among them I noticed a bust of Voltaire and an 
unusually lively tortoise, generally half way out of a paper 
bag. In later years any intimate friend of his daughter’s 
could hardly escape wondering how she came to possess quite 
so many books of poetry and prose, all exquisitely bound, and in 
very early issues which appeared to have been presented to her 
by their authors, with suitable inscriptions on one or another of 
their numerous fly-leaves. Not indeed that it occurred to any 
of us as odd that so delectable a person should in her childhood 
have received beautiful gifts, but that authors and poets, some 
old and crusty, others lazy and self-absorbed, should have been 
at the pains of procuring editions of their works long out of print, 
and causing them to be bound in a taste beyond their own, and 
then of inscribing and presenting them as they did, could not 
but strike you as a little out of the way. . . . These were 
no author’s gifts, but a father’s. He it was who procured them, 
and caused them to be bound, and it was he who, producing them 
at the right moments out of his pocket, obtained, if he did not 
suggest, the delicately-worded inscriptions.” 

Mr. Birrell is always at his best when he is writing about some- 
thing or somebody that moves him to enthusiasm, and it is 
evident that he had and preserves for the subject of his present 
character-sketch a strong and merited affection. Nowhere has 
he gossiped more charmingly; and if he cannot resist an 
occasional divagation from his main topic, his obiter dicta are as 
pleasant as ever. The notes on the books formerly in the 
Rowfant Library collected by Mr. Locker-Lampson are such as 
would make a bibliophile’s mouth water; but in these days of 
inflated prices, the treasure of early editions is not for those 
who must limit their desires by the leanness of their purses. 
The letters which are included in the volume are of more general 
interest, but of very varying value. Some of them appear to 
have been included for no better reason than that they were 
written by eminent men; others, such as Calverley’s and 
Locker-Lampson’s own, are delightful in themselves. Amongst 
these last will be found thirteen admirable rules which ali young 
poets should be compelled to learn by heart before attempting 
to construct @ sonnet. Their observance would be a sure 
guarantee against slipshod work and the undisciplined careless- 
ness of the novice imitating the achieved freedom of the master 





SATIRE IN THE VICTORIAN NOVEL.* 

Tue world is always looking for definitions of humour. Perhaps 
we shall never know why the red nose, the mother-in-law, the 
kipper, and the ripe cheese are irresistible. They represent the 
fantastic, the occult, the mysterious, the unexplainable in 
humour. But if we descend from the primaeval ecstasy, the 
dawn-joy of the string of sausages, and content ourselves with 
the matter-of-fact of satire and irony we may be able to justify 
some of our pleasures before the serious inquisitors of logic. 

Miss Frances Theresa Russell, who is Assistant Professor of 
English at Stanford University, U.S.A., has written an exceed- 
ingly amusing book on Satire in the Victorian Novel, in which 
appear some admirable passages of analysis. We should 
remark, lest our readers misunderstand us, that this is not quite 
the ordinary American University ‘“‘ Research Monograph ” 
with its elaborate index, bibliographies, foot-notes, and copious 
citation of authority. Though a little more assimilation would 
have improved it, Miss Russell’s book is full of humour and 
pleasure in her work. All American books of this sort begin 
with a series of definitions. Really very amusing is Miss Russell’s 
analysis of the Victorian :— 
“contemplating him from the vantage ground of a higher rung 
in the ladder of civilization, the Victorian looks as Wordsworth 
did to Lady Blandish, like ‘a very superior donkey,’ protected 
by the side-blinders of conventionality, saddled and bridled by 
authority, and ridden around in a circle by sentiment (most 


tyrannical of drivers), with much cracking of whip and raising 
of dust, but no real change of intellectual or spiritual locality. 


* Satire in the Victorian Novel. By Frances Theresa Russcl], Ph.D, London: 
Macmillan and Co. [14s. net.? 














Nor can all the cavorting fun of Dickens, all the pungent playful- 
ness of Thackeray, all the sardonic gibes of Carlyle, all the 
grotesque gesturing of Browning, all the winged irony of George 
Eliot and Matthew Arnold, not even all the quips and cranks 
in Punch itself, avail to quash the indictment.” 

We need hardly add that she proceeds to take back most of this 
What is satire? “ Satire,” she says, “is humorous criticism of 
human foibles and faults, directed especially against deception, 
and expressed with sufficient art to be accounted as literature.” 
It is “antagonism plus amusement,” for criticism without 
humour “is really invective, denunciation, any sort of repre- 
hension; and uncritical humour is mere facetiousness and 
jocularity ” :— 

“* Satire is a compound, but it does not follow that its fractions 
stand in a constant uniform ratio. On the contrary, the pro- 
portion ranges all the way from a minimum of humour in a 
Juvenal or a Johnson to a minimum of criticism in a Horace, 
a Gay, or a Lamb. Either quality may reach the vanishing 
point, but when it passes it, the remaining one cannot alone 
create satire, any more than oxygen or hydrogen can be trans- 
formed into water. . . . The inadequacy of most defi- 
nitions of the ludicrous, from Aristotle’s ‘innocuous, unexpected 
incongruity,’ to Bergson’s ‘mechanical inelasticity,’ lies in the 
concentration on the objective side of it—the stimulus to mirth— 
whereas the subjective . . . the mirthful person so 
deserves the emphasis. . . . Satire is woven from double 
strands, the blue of rebuke and the red of wit, becoming thereby 
the purple patch of literature. . . . On the extreme left 
sits banter, entirely amiable and even affectionate. ‘ Philo- 
sophic irony,’ says Anatole France, ‘is indulgent and gentle.’ ”’ 
She does not deal with the Greek conception of irony—the 
Olympian double entendre, for this lies outside her province. 
Naturally, with such a subject her plentiful quotations make 
extremely amusing reading, but in the main the experienced 
reader will thank Miss Russell for this. The snippets from 
Butler, Reade, Meredith, Jane Austen, Kingsley, Thackeray 
and Trollope are strung together upon a thread of exposition 
and comment. At haphazard they would be intolerable. 
A propos of Peacock, she reminds us of the motto of Crotchet 
Castle :— 

**Le monde est plein de fous, et qui n’en veut pas voir, 

Doit se tenir tout seul, et casser son miroir.” 

Her quotations from Dickens are extremely well chosen : 
“Oh, Baal, Baal! Oh, my friend, Mrs. Todgers! To barter 
away that precious jewel, self-esteem, and cringe to any mortal 
creature—for eighteen shillings a week!’ And she shows a 
proper appreciation of the epic of the cooks in the first chapter 
of Tancred: “‘He is too young. I took him to Hellingsley, and 
he lost his head on the third day. I entrusted the soujlés to 
him, and, but for the most desperate personal exertions, all 
would have been lost. It was an affair of the bridge of Arcola. 
: Ah! Mon Dieu! those are moments !”’ She is interest- 
ing though, in the present writer’s opinion, too Severe on the 
subject of Thackeray :— 

‘One somehow acquires the impression that ironic sayings 
will be plentiful as blackberries; but when one actually goes 
berrying, he finds the crop strangely vanished. Lacking the 
grave, dry, imperturbable manner and the consistently pre- 
served attitude, he cannot avoid the temptation of relapsing 
into the literal and giving self-conscious explanations, as in 
Barry Lyndon, and Catherine. This produces es of the 
effect of Lydgate’s ironic titles—So as the Crabbe goeth forward, 
and As Straight as a Ram's Horn—followed by perfectly serious 
moralizing. Probably nothing would astonish or distress 
Thackeray more than to have his humor rated as the humor of 
Lytton, Reade, or Kingsley ; nor would this indeed be quite 
fair to him. Yet his lack of real er classifies him with 
them rather than with Dickens or Trollope, and his lack of finish 
and subtlety prevents him from being ranked with Peacock, 
Eliot, Meredith or Butler.” 


Of Meredith she remarks that his ironic solution is more saturated 
and subtle, and that he produced a certain uniformity of effect. 
But he does not therefore become monotonous. “ He has one 
ironic mould, but into it he pours contents of the greatest 
variety.” 


The reader will also enjoy the opportunity the book offers 
or relearning the origins of familiar phrases. For instance, 
we are all familiar with the label on a certain section of 
history, “ Criminal Queens,” but do we all remember Trollope’s 
Lady Carbury ? In spite of its size and weight—grave draw- 
backs when the time for packing comes—we can thoroughly 
recommend Miss Russell's book to those who have begun to 
put aside a holiday library. It is full of sustaining, gently 
amusing reading, and—most important—the reader will want 
to read it all. ‘There is no waste. 
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AN ENGLISH WIFE IN BERLIN.* 

Eve.yn, Princess Bliicher, was one of those very unfortunate 
people who found their family interests and allegiances divided 
by the war. An Englishwoman, married to a German, she 
decided, when war was inevitable, that she would stay with 
her husband in Germany. As & matter of fact, she and her 
husband had both lived continuously in England for some years 
before the war, and it was his enforeed return to the country of 
his birth thet required her to take a decision which, though 
painful, wes creditable to her. If there are any other diarists 
who kept daily notes of their impressions while their sense of 
loyalty was tortured and dragged this way and that by the wer, 
but who nevertheless managed to preserve as much fairness and 
coolness as Princess Bliicher displays in this book, they need not 
be ashamed to publish their records. Princess Bliicher was not 
afraid to set down in her diary her horror at many German 
abominations which were being excused all round her, and she 
did this although she was one of the celony of ** internationals ”’ 
in Berlin who were continually watched and were frequently 
under direct suspicion. Though she had a just mind, she had a 
stalwart one, and she never allowed her sense of right and wrong 
to be deflected by the refractions of the German atmosphere. 

She is a daughter of the late Mr. Frederick Stapleton- 
Bretherton, of Rainhill Hall, Lancashire. In 1907 she marricd 
Count Bliicher, great-great-grandson of the famous Mershal cf 
Waterloo. Prince Bliicher, her father-in-law, did not die until 
1916. He will be remembered by many English people as 
the tenant of the island of Herm, one of the Channel Islands 
which he rented from Great Britain and where he reared kan- 
garoos till he was ejected as an alien. He had quarrelled many 
years before with the Prussian and Austrian Governments, and 
had remained at enmity with them. When Prince Lichnowsky 
and the staff of the German Embassy left London at the opening 
of the war the author of these memoirs travelled with them. 
We are bound to say that the freedom with which Princess 

3liicher—as we shall call her for convenience’ sake throughout, 
though her husband did not succeed to the title until 1916—was 
allowed to move about in Germany and to live an almost normal 
life in Berlin in spite of the hectic moments when she fell under 
some particular suspicion, compares on the whole favourably 
with the manner in which some harmless aliens were treated 
here. If to some readers Princess Bliicher seems to hold too 
much of a balance between Germany and Great Britain, it should 
be remembered that she and her husband belfonged to what may 
be called the Lichnowsky school of politics. That is to say, she 
had made friends with the comparatively small group of Germans 
who really tried to cultivate friendship with Great Britain, who 
did not want a break between the two countries and did not 
believe that war would come. During the journey of the German 
Embassy staff from London to Berlin the talk, we are told, was 
“sad and bitter.’ ‘* They all blamed the officials in Berlin 
who had, they said, grossly mismanaged the negotiations.” 
She refers at the same time to the prevalent official conviction 
in Germany that Russia definitely intended sooner or later to 
attack Germany. Why Germany should have preferred suicide 
to waiting to discover whether Russia really meant to attack her 
is, however,not explained. It never is. But this belief about 
the “Great Slav Danger”’ is evidently still an obsession in 
Germany. The present writer read a letter from a cultured 
German only a few days ego in which, incredible though it may 
seem, the view was seriously expressed that Great Britain had 
betrayed not only her own interest but the interests of civilisa- 
tion in failing to help to crush Slevdom. ‘‘ Germany has failed 
in her great office,” was the sense of the letter, ‘“‘ owing to the 
action of Great Britain. But the turn of Great Britain will 
come. A hundred years hence she will be taking up the weapon 
that she struck from the hand of Germany.” All this sounds 
mad and unreal and unrepentant enough, but we shall miz- 
understand Germany in the future if we do not recognise that 
these opinions are still fashionable among intellectual Germans. 
There is much to illustrate and emphasize them in Princess 
Bliicher’s book. 

The entanglements in which certain families are bound to be 
involved when there is a European War are nicely illustrated by 
Princess Bliicher’s remarks on the sinking of the German cruiser 
Bliicher on January 24th, 1915. A few months after her 
marriage Princess Bliicher was invited to launch the cruiser 
"© An English Wife in Berlin: a Private Memoir of Events, Politics, and Daily 
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which was to bear the name of her husband’s family. The 
launch took place at Kiel, and among the onlookers was Princess 
Bliicher’s sister, who afterwards married Admiral Charlton of 
the British Navy. When the Bliicher was sunk in the war the 
captain was rescued from the sea and was taken as a prisoner to 
Edinburgh. While he was conversing with the British officer 
who commanded the escort during the transference of the 
prisoners, he remarked that an Englishwoman had launched the 
Bliicher, and that her photograph, which hed been kept on 
board, had gone down with the ship. ‘* Yes,” said the British 
naval officer, ‘‘ I happen to know all about it, as the lady is my 
. : : . : y 
sister-in-law. My name is Throckmorton. 

Perhaps the two most interesting incidents in the diary refer 
to the author’s conversation with Casement and the part she was 
persuaded to play in sending a peace message to England, 
Casement visited her on more than one occasion, and it is evident 
that his visits were not welcome, but Princess Bliicher felt that 
she could not refuse to receive him when he sent a most agitated 
telephone message to her on April 4th, 1916. She describes how 
Casement came into the room “like one demented,” talked in a 
husky whisper, and examined all the doors lest anyone should 
be listening. He explained that he wes in reality a prisoner, 
and that the Germans would not let him leave the country. 
The German Foreign Office thought he was a spy, and the Ger. 
man Admiralty had insisted on his undertaking the mad 
escapade of landing on the Irish coast. ‘* He sat down and wept 
like a child.” Then he exclaimed: “* They are holding a pistol 
to my head if I refuse, and they have a hangman’s rope ready 
for me in England; and so the only thing fer me to do is to 
go out end kill myself.” 

As regards the peace message to England, Princess Bliicher 
writes :— 

‘* BERLIN, May 1916.—To our great astonishment we havo 
been asked to undertake a little peace movement on our own 
account. They want me to write to the Duke of Norfolk, as 
the head of the Catholics in England, and find out if they are 
in any way associated with the Pope’s well-known efforts for 
peace. In answer to my objection that my letter would prob. 
ably never pass the English censor, they replied that it would 
not ge by post at all, but by special messenger, and that I 
could see the very man who would personally place my letter 
on any writing-table in London—a curious proof of how the 
censor may be evaded. They actually seem to have succeeded 
moreover, for after I had with considerable qualms of conscience 
committed myself to the letter, a reply reached me in due 
course which I] will not quote. It was of a very guarded nature, 
and threw grave doubts not only upon the prospects, but upon 
the expediency of peace at present.’ 

We will end with a quotation from the diary which shows the 
true Englishwoman’s spirit peeping out and accurately pene- 
trating a situation in spite of all the prejudice around her, the 
misleading statements, and the aforesaid refractions of the 
atmosphere. Her remarks refer to the Zeppelin raids on London 
and to the stories which had reached Germany thet fashion- 
able shops in London were selling nightdresses and dressing- 
gowns advertised as ‘‘ Zepp nighties,” ‘* Robes for Raids,” &c. :— 

“This to the German mind appears the zenith of super- 
ficiality, frivolity, and English arrogance (arrogance in their 
belief that nothing can touch them). They are much too 
ignorant of the English character to realize that an Englishman 
(or woman) might feel a pang of fear, but with hia Jast breath 
he would say, ‘I don’t care.’ The English could not have 
chosen a more effective way of showing the enemy the useless- 
ness of these raids than by jeering at them.” 





THE ROMANCE OF RADIUM.* 
Proressor Soppy, who is one of the greatest living authorities 
on the new science of radioactivity, has just published a very 
readable collection of addresses and articles written during 
the last five years. In most of these he aims at defining the 
relation of his special field of inquiry to the general problema of 
life and thought, and the thoughtful layman will find them 
eminently worthy of study. Specially interesting to those who 
wish to know what light has been thrown upon the inmost 
secrets of matter in the last few years are the three papers 
entitled ‘‘ Science and Life,” “* The Evolution of Matter,” and 
“The Conception of the Chemical Element as Enlarged by the 
Study of Radioactive Change.” Professor Soddy remarks 


with truth that ‘“‘ the future race will date the coming in of its 
kingdom from the discovery of radium, mainly due to a woman.” 
It is barely twenty years since Mme. Curie, working along the treck 
indicated by Henri Becqucrel’s researches into certain properties 
of uranium compounds, first discovered that an extraordinary 
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power of constantly emitting energy without any obvious source 
characterized the new element which she christened radium. 
This element gives out enough heat to raise its own weight of 
water from the freezing to the boiling point in about three- 
quarters of an hour, without itself suffering any apparent loss. 
In two days it gives out as much energy as would be obtained 
from the complete combustion of the same weight of coal, and 
this emission of energy has gone on without any measurable 
diminution during the twenty years in which radium has been 
watched. We know now, of course, that this marvellous pro- 
perty is not, as some rash persons at first inferred, in any way 
contradictory of the fundamental principle of the conservation 
of energy. As in all other cases yet known, a price has to be 
paid for the work done by the radium, and this price is paid by 
the gradual degradation of its atoms. With the lapse of cen- 
turies, a given portion of radium will cease to exist, having 
spent itself in labour and changed into inert elements ; but before 
thet end to its activities arrives, it will have given out more 
than three hundred thousand times as much energy as could be 
obtained from the combustion ef the same weight of coal. If 
we could devise any method for liberating this energy at our 
will, a few pounds of radium would svffice to drive a steamship 
across the Atlantic, and an airman could carry in his pockets 
enough fuel fer a trip round the world. 

At present, however, no such possibility is within actual sight. 
One of the most curious features of radioactive changes is that 
they cannot be modified by any conditicns as yet known :— 

“The whole phenomena aro inevitable, incapable of being 
changed or deviated from their allotted course by any means 
whatever, independent of temperature, concentration, or the 
accumulation of products of reaction, the presence of catalysts, 
irreversible and capable of being accurately and quantitatively 
followed without alteration or disturbance of the changing 
system.” 

They differ in this respect from so-called chemical changes, as 
well as in the magnitude of the energy evolved, which surpasses 
that known in the most violent chemical reactions—such as 
the detonation of 'T.N.T.—as much as a millionfold. In radio- 
activity we have been introduced to an altogether new world of 

ge, ich deals with the things that happen inside the 
chemical atoms. We now know with certainty that certain 
atoms are miniature solar systems, a central massive nucleus 
or sun surrounded by tiny and almost immaterial electrons or 
planets in rapid orbital motion; and it is a great probability 
that even the atoms which show no signs of radioactive change 
have a similar though a more stable constitution. The radio- 
active change itself is simply a splitting up of the system, due 
to the sudden departure of a portion of the central sun or one of 
the planets into the outer space where it becomes amenable to 
the subtle methods of the modern laboratory—methods sur- 
passing in delicacy those of the test-tube, the balance, or the 
spectroscope to an almost incredible extent, and permitting the 
student to work with literally invisible fragments of matter 
towards a valid conclusion. The radioactive elements are all 
in process of transmutation, at very varying rates. Uranium 
takes over a thousand million years to change completely, while 
some of the more elusive elements have so brief a life that light 
itself would travel only a few yards between their birth and 
death. Jt is a remarkable fact that only two final products of 
all these changes are as yet known, the rare and inert gas helium 
and the metal lead. It is a mere accident that gold is not cne 
of the preduets, being just missed at a certain stage in the process, 
so that the old far deceived. For 
finan yurposes it is a good thing that this is so, since lead 
veries in mic weight by nearly one per cent. according to 
whether it originates from uranium or thorium, and if this were 
the 
in making a payment of two er three hundred sovereigns by 
ever recurs when that will be done. Far 
the possible source of 
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more valuable then gold, however, is 
energy for ail the world’s work which is indicated by the dis- 
coveries of the last twenty years. We are still on the threshold 
of the science of radioactivity, and one cannot but hope that 
within the next century we may discover some means of turning 
to useful account the vast stores of intra-atomic energy which 
lieallabout us. ‘ Already,” says Profeseor Soddy, * the quarry 
is in full view and, by numerous routes, investigaters are starting 
off in hot pursuit... . It is unlikely, but not impossible, that 
such a discovery might be made almost at once.” Let us hope 
that, before that occurs, the world will have teken to heart 
Professor Soddy’s plea that such a discovery may be turned to 


the uses of peace and not of war—that physical force may be 
no longer the master but the servant of mankind, 





AN ADVENTURE IN WORKING CLASS EDUCATION.* 
Tuis book chronicles the genesis and growth of the Workers’ 
Educational Association which was founded to promote the 
higher education of working men : nd women by means of an 
alliance between Co-operation, Trades Unionism, and University 
Extension. It began in 1903, not without opposition and with 
very little financial support, which Mr. Mansbridge, to whose 
enthusiasm the organisation owes much of its vitality, counts 
like a true fighter amongst the reasons for its success. “ All 
movements,” he says, ‘‘ ought to be small and poor at the 
commencement; they should grow from the seed upwards. 
There is no more difficult thing than to keep a right spirit within 
a well-endowed or rich movement.” With this difficulty, at 
least, Mr. Mansbridge and his colleagues had not to contend ; 
and they preserved their eager optimism even through the 
depressing years of the war until, at the present day, they can 
number over seventeen thousand members in the British Islands 
and many prosperous branches in Australia, New Zealand, 
Canada, and South Africa. 

The vivifying idea of the movement is that most workers 
have an interest in education if they would only realize it; and 
to stimulate that interest and provide facilities for its gratifica- 
tion are the objects for which the association was formed. There 
is no hint of offensive patronage or of thrusting instruction upon 
unwilling hearers. Each group acts for itself and chooses its 
own subjects without dictation from headquarters. Carters in 
Rochdale wanted to know something about the care of the 
horse, and lectures from an expert in that topic drew regular 
attendance of over a hundred students. Dockers in Canning 
Town had a successful course in Industrial History; and a 
branch in the Midlands now holds an annual Art Exhibition as 
a result of its members’ activities in sketching on Saturday 
afternoons. We mention only three of the more striking lines 
of study that have been pursued; hundreds of others in the 
more orthodox fields of learning have been followed with equal 
ardour. The one binding link between the members is an 
interest in education coupled with a desire to help one another 
to enjoy its advantages; and along the broad highway of 
congenial study, postman and professor, manual labourer and 
university graduate journey in complete amity. 

‘The recognised period of a class meeting is two hours, on 
twenty-four occesions during each of three consecutive years. 
No really good class ever koeps to the two hours. They break 
up, as a rule, only when compelled by necessity. There are 
limits to the time during which buildings with caretakers may 
be left open, but there always remains the street. A class in 
Philosophy at Birminghem hebitually continued its sessions 
on the sidewalk, until an energetic policoman threatened to 
charge the tutor with causing an obstruction. On one occasion 
an Economics class, efter a pavement session, accompanied 
the tutor to the railway station ; and the argument not being 
finished, some of the students entered the train with him and 
went as far as they dared.” 

We can have nothing but praise for the exemplary spirit 
exhibited and the good work accomplished by those who made 
“the adventure ”’ and nothing but the most hopeful expectations 
for its future and its growing value to the community. 





WITH THE FLYING MEN.+ 
As this book is in essence a perfectly obvious and straightforward 
diary kept by the author during his association with the Flying 
Corps in the War, and as it reveals no wonderful secrets, tells no 
scandal, blasts no reputations and contains no vigorous indict- 
ment of those in authority, there does not appear to be eny 





reason why it should make an immediate and successful appeal 


| to the reader. Naturally, there is in it much that is intrinsically 


a 
iq; 


interestit a fight in the air, for example, always makes a 
thrilling story, and Mr. Baring knows how to do it justice. His 
humour, too, flickering continually in and out through his peges, 
would make any subject good reading. ‘‘ Valentine drove at a 
terrific speed, but with consummate skill. He would ca!culate 
accurately what a man in a cart about three-quarters’ of a mile 
ahead would be likely to want to do, . and not give him 
time to doit.” ‘* We must not exaggerate. After all, the worst 
the politicians do is to make the war a little mere difficult.” 
These are the sentences that catch our eye as we turn the leaves 
By 
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in search of illustrations. There are, likewise, many valuable 
discussions on the use of aircraft in warfare, and many sad 
instances of the diversion of men and machines from useful 
purposes to useless owing to popular agitations at home. But 
when we have subtracted all these from the volume, there 
remains a considerable residue for whose charm it is very hard 
to account. George Borrow’s “Wild Wales” suggests a 
parallel ; thickly scattered between the passages that he alone 
could have written are matter-of-fact itineraries and jottings 
that apparently anybody could have written; and yet, placed 
where they are, they are pleasing and right beyond question. 
Mr. Baring has something of the same knack of making the 
trivial attractive. He can put down the most commonplace 
events in the plainest possible way and not only net weary us but 
leave us positively wishing for more. He has shown in his 
previous works what good nonsense he can write; in this he 
shows that he can write good sense too, and when we remember 
the authors who cannot discuss anything except in terms of 
paradox and epigram, we feel very grateful to a clever man who 
is content at times to be simply clear. We take as a sample an 
incidental defence of Divisional Staffs against uninstructed 
criticism :— 

‘In the first place, a Divisional Staff is engaged for the 
greater part of the time in incessant hard work of the most 
harassing and responsible nature. In the second place, the men 
who form such a staff would nearly always be giving their eyes 
to be elsewhere: to be at the front. They are there because 
they have got to be there, and they are determined to do the 
best they can. The work has got to be done, and somebody has 
got todoit. But because they are on a Staff they don’t change 
into supermen or into angels, and a pompous man will remain 
pompous on a staff or become possibly more pompous, and an 
unpretentious man will remain unpretentious or become more 
unpretentious. And if the man who is at the head of the Staff 
is 2 good man, he will get rid of drones, but he will also make the 
best of the material available and not complain because every 
Staff officer is not a heaven-born genius. When people talk of 
ether professions they are not so unreasonable. If they go to 
see a play acted, they will be satisfied if the acting is up 
to a good average level. . . . They will not expect a cast 
consisting entirely of stars of genius, because stars are necessarily 
rare. Yet in talking of the Army, and especially of the new 
Army, the Army which was improvised and organised and 
created while the war was actually being fought, they used to be 
pained if every Staff officer was not a budding Napoleon.” 





THE BRICKLAYER AND INFANT MORTALITY.* 
ALt books on child hygiene and child welfare seem agreed that 
the chief cause of infant mortality and of what to the present 
writer seems a worse evil than infant mortality, the de- 
generation of the healthy infant to a state of low health or even 
of disease; is bad housing and bad sanitary conditions. The 
reader closes such books in despair and wonders if the fathers 
of families who support the ca’ canny of the building trades 
realize what they are doing. Practically the situation now is 
that the loyal trade union bricklayer with his carefully-regulated 
tale of bricks is the infant’s worst enemy. [na “slum” district 
in Birmingham, for example, Dr. Janet Lane-Clayton remarks : 
“ Extensive work for child welfare has been carried out for a 
number of years, but this work is relatively powerless against 
the effects of bad housing and insanitary conditions.” 

Her book, The Child Welfare Movement, is really intended as a 
manual for Health Visitors, but all those who are interested in 
social work will find its clear statement of statutory duties and 
privileges of great use. One thing seems, besides the need for 
new houses, fairly clear from the book. It is that in many cases 
rather inadequate use is made of already existing facilities. 
There seems to be a need at the present moment to teach 
the parents of young children and others who require advice to 
these existing Perhaps the might be 
made a medium for imparting this sort of information. 


use aids. schools 





FICTION. 


THE BUILDERS.+ 
Miss Griascow’s new novel serves a double purpose. It is 
partly an interesting study of Virginian politics and politicians 
in the early years of the late war, when the majority, loyal 
to the Democratic Party, strongly resented intervention, but 
were opposed by a small group of far-sighted idealists of whom 
the hero is the chief. The successive phases of feeling—and en- 
lightenment—are skilfully traced, though unhappily the author’s 
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confidence in America’s awakening to her world-mission has not 
been justified by the sequel to the Peace Conference. The book is, 
in this aspect, a generous record of great expectations which 
have not been fulfilled. ‘‘ The builders,” the idealists who have 
America’s true greatness at heart, are far worse off now than 
they appear at the close of the story, before the war was ended, 
Where Miss Glasgow has succeeded is in giving us some charming 
sketches of Virginian society and, above all, in a minute and merci- 
less study of a special type of female impostor, not peculiar to 
America, but possibly more highly developed there than anywhere 
else. Angelica Blackburn is beautiful as a dream, fragile as a 
flower, who inspires idolatrous devotion in nine out of every 
ten persons she meets. She is believed to be the victim of a harsh 
and cruel husband, a martyr to conjugal fidelity, a model of 
maternal tenderness. In reality she is a miracle of calloug 
egotism and ingratitude, only distinguished, apart from hey 
looks, for the diabolical ingenuity with which she fosters the 
legend of her fictitious martyrdom. The reader is let into the 
secret pretty early, but the gradual process by which the real 
heroine is awakened to the true nature of her idol (and worst 
enemy) is somewhat exasperating. Caroline Meade is a courage- 
ous and high-minded girl; she is in other respects intelligent 
and a good judge of character; but her protracted infatuation 
for Mrs. Blackburn, who had been read like a book by her old 
coloured nurse and her housekeeper—delightful but subsidiary 
characters—comes near alienating our sympathies. The awaken- 
ing does come, but Angelica—who reminds us much more 
of the sophisticated sweetmeat than the celestial choir—lives 
to keep her husband apart from his affinity. Though she is terribly 
frail, her vitality is amazing, and as she goes on from deception 
to deception, this minx-Madonna recalls Calverley’s perversion 
of the “ dear gazelle —the parakeet, ‘‘ green with an enchant- 
ing tuft,’ who would “look inimitable stuffed; He knows it 
but he will not die.” Her last achievement is to survive a serious 
operation, and we have very little doubt that she outlived both 
her magnanimous and much-maligned husband and the girl 
whom she had so odiously defamed. Angelica is detestable, 
but she is intelligent: the impatient reader too often wants to 
shake Caroline for her blindness and to shake Douglas Blackburn 
for not shaking Angelica. 





Side Issues. By Jeffery E. Jeffery. (Leonard Parsons. 6s. 
net.)—This is not so much a book of short stories as @ series of 
sketches conveying the author’s reflections on post-war con- 
ditions. The first sketch, which is an account of the services of 
a French woman to the wounded in 1914, is excellent reading, 
and much more interesting than the Socialistic views and opinions 
for the conveyance of which the remaining pages are the medium. 
These show no constructive plan for the future. They merely 
aim at destroying the present state of society. 


READABLE Noveis.—Denys the Dreamer. By Katharine 
Tynan. (W. Collins, Sons and Co. 7s. 6d. net.)—A charming 
[rish story in which the world is viewed through rose-coloured 
spectacles. The reader tired of post-war conditions will find 
it very restful and _ refreshing——-Young Hearts. Vy 
J. E. Buckrose. (Hodder and Stoughton. 7s. 6d. net.)—Tix 


hero of this story is undoubtedly Mr. Thomspon, the father of 
His charae- 
ter is admirably developed, and his oratory and passion for 
There is a 


the two young ladies who provide the love interest. 


improving the world are humorously described. 
very entertaining account of how Mr. Thompson led a band of 


waits through the pouring rain on Christmas Eve.——Anre. 
By Olga Hartley. (Heinemann. 7a 6d. net.)—The story of 
an undisciplined girl who marries a good deal too early. The 


heroine, in spite of her waywardness, finally settles down with 
her husband, and leaves the reader with a not too 
idea as to what will happen to her in the future.— 
By Isobel Mountain. (Heath Cranton. 6d. net.) 
story of an officer who suffers from neurasthenia as a result of 
The misunderstanding as to tho 


pessimistic 
Tigre 


7s. The 


his service in Mesopotamia. 
part played in his restoration to health by an Anglo-Indian 
friend, Mrs. Merton, is the chief theme in the book. 





POETS AND POETRY. 


MR. PHILLPOTTS.* 
TERE is undoubtedly something very attractive about Mr. 
Eden Phillpotts’ work. It is always difficult to analyse charm, 
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but in this instance the effect of the attraction is that we are apt 
to like poems that have very palpable faults. We are, for 
example, too often conscious of the rhyme in its capacity of 
“rudder.” It is clear, for instance, that in the case of the 
chieftain that it was more than a happy chance for the poet 
that “ hill’ (frowning) rhymed with “ will” (resistless). But 
we forgive a human weakness for the sake of lines like the 
"following :— 
* | , May his dog’s ears discern the rain 

Hissing over the heather, or tell if the purple stain 

From a cloud-shadow dims his grey stone? When the 

ponies run, 

Can he mark the dull drumming above of their unshod feet ?” 
Several of the pleasantest poems in the present volume have 
already appeared in our columns, and with these we do not 
propose to deal. Our readers have already had an opportunity 
of judging them for themselves. There is something taking in 
the imagery of a poem called ‘“‘ The Hunting ” :— 

“* When red sun fox steals down the sky, 
And darkness dims the heavens high, 

There leap again upon his tracks 

The eager, starry, handien packs "’"— 
and a little set of verses called ‘‘ The Puddle ”’—the poet staring 
at the sky falls into a puddle which is doing the same thing— 
is fresh and delightful. The most ambitious poem in this 
volume is one entitled “ Tiger,’ of which a great deal is really 
admirable. It is written rather in the manner of The Bull, and 
but for occasional lapses into the commonplace (which in this 
more elaborate work the reader is inclined to resent unusually) 
is a striking essay in a style with which we do not as a rule 
associate Mr. Phillpotts :— 

“ He slouched with loose, low shamble from the glade, 

And as he flung his feet along the track, 

Machine-like glided each great shoulder-blade 

Under his pelt. He stopped and scratched his back 

Against a stump; then sat a little while, 

Curling his ring-straked tail around his paws, 

Yawning with a gigantic, sleepy smile 

That showed the ruddy gulf between his jaws. 

The fangs were white and sound, for he was young— 

A male of four full years, in all his pride, 

Perfect, lean, knit of rubber and steel, and strung 

With sinews taut; content and satisfied, 

Since the twice five great, crooked daggers set 

Deep in his awful pads have never failed 

To win his belly all it wanted yet—.” 
Mr. Phillpotts’ tiger really does “ burn,” and he has managed 
to give the reader a sense of fear of the blind powers of the 
creature. It is a pity that the poem ends with a “ shikar.” 
It gives the reader the feeling of having gone to sleep in Fairyland 
and awoken in Simla. We hope that Mr. Phillpotts will continue 
to work in a style which obviously has promise for him. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 
—=<>——_——_ 
{Notice in this column docs not necessarily preclude subsequent review.) 





The London Mercury for July contains an interesting poem 
entitled ‘* Gleaning”’ by Edmund Blundon, and an exceedingly 
clever analysis of an unknown travelling companion (an analysis 
which turns out to be all wrong) by Miss Virginia Woolf. It is 
pleasant to see the gradual “placing” of Trollope in an 
unexpectedly high literary category. The adjudication is 
carried a step further by Mr. H. J. Harwood. 


Diplomatic Reminiscences. By A. Nekludoff. (Murray. 21s, 
net.)—M. Nekludoff, a well-known Russian diplomatist, has 
written an interesting volume on his experiences at Sofia from 
1911 to 1914, and at Stockholm from 1914 to 1917. As Russian 
Minister at Sofia he had special opportunities of observing 
King Ferdinand and the German and Austrian intriguers who 
surrounded him. He describes, in particular, the disgraceful 
episode of June, 1913, when King Ferdinand, at the instance 
of the Macedonian Bulgars, who in turn were egged on by 
Germany and Austria, ordered a treacherous attack to be made 
on his Serbian Allies, with whom the Bulgars had just been 
fraternising. No fouler crime is recorded even in Balkan history. 
M. Nekludoff’s account of the German propaganda in Sweden 
during the war is of much interest. We may direct attention 
also to his revelations of the hopeless confusion prevailing in 
the court and administration at Petrograd in 1916. When 
Russian Ministers were working against one another, in the 
middle of a great war, it is not surprising that the Tsardom col- 
lipsed, Fortunately for the author, he was transferred to 





Madrid by the Kerensky administration, and thus escaped the 
fate of most of his old colleagues. 





Studies in History and Politics. By Herbert Fisher. (Claren- 
don Press. 12s, 6d. net.)}—The Minister of Education warns us 
in his preface that these interesting and thoughtful essays are 
not the work of his official leisure. Seven out of eleven are 
reprinted from the reviews, two have appeared elsewhere, and 
only two—* The Resurgence of Prussia” and “Thoughts on the 
Influence of Napoleon”—are new. The paper on Napoleon 
shows how every European nation was profoundly and _per- 
manently affected by the great organism. ‘ The really astonish- 
ing thing in the history of Napoleon’s dealings with Germany 
is not the reaction which he provoked, but the support that he 
received.” We may draw attention to the suggestive address on 
“Imperial Administration,” especially in India—an address 
which in temper is as unlike his colleague Mr. Montagu’s notorious 
Report as anything could be. Mr. Fisher lays stress on the im- 
portance of the Native States—‘ the most perfect experiment 
so far devised for bringing West and East together in a natural, 
pleasant and wholesome way.” He suggests that “by the 
creation of new principalities in great tracts of country, such as 
Bengal, the devolution of authority might proceed in a manner 
at once more intimately congenial to native ways of thought and 
more advantageous to the maintenance of the British con- 
nexion.”’ 

The Book of the Dead. By Sir E. A. Wallis Budge. (British 
Museum. I1s.)—The learned Keeper of the Egyptian and 
Assyrian Antiquities has written an admirable account, for 
general reading, of ‘‘ the great collection of funerary texts which 
the ancient Egyptian scribes composed for the benefit of the 
dead.”” There was no standard recension of these spells, hymns, 
prayers and magic formulae which the Egyptians inscribed on 
tombs or coffins or wrote upon long papyrus rolls which were 
buried with the dead. But the chief collection, entitled ‘* The 
Coming Forth into the Day,” was in existence about 3700 B.c., 
and was gradually enlarged as the centuries passed. One famous 
copy of it in the British Museum is the Papyrus of Ani, seventy- 
eight feet long, with many coloured vignettes, which the author 
bought near Luxor in 1887. The author sketches the main 
doctrines of the Egyptian religion, with its careful preparation 
for the Day of Judgment at which the individual soul, after 
evading the terrors of the under-world, had to answer for his 
deeds before Osiris. He then indicates the contents of a typical 
Theban edition of the funerary texts, quoting at length the 
famous introductory Hymn to Ra, and the Hymn to Osiris, 
The pamphlet is excellently illustrated and is sold at a very low 
price. 


How to Observe in Archaeology. (British Museum, 2s. 6d. net.) 
—Mr. G. F. Hill has edited for the Archaeological Joint Com- 
mittee a compact and useful little handbook for travellers in the 
Near and Middle East who would like to take an intelligent 
interest in the antiquities which they see or collect. A number 
of our leading archacologists, including Professor Flinders Petrie, 
Professor Myers, Mr. Hogarth and Mr. H. R. Hall, contribute 
chapters on the countries of which they have made a spc cial 
study, summarising their history and indicating the chief classes 
of remains, such as inscriptions, pottery and coins. Professor 
Flinders Petrie gives some practical hints of great value for 
surveying, recording and packing, as well as for bargaining with 
dealers. The little book is suitably illustrated, with plates of 
Greek alphabets, types of pottery, specimens of cuneiform and 
Hittite, and so forth. Every officer or official serving in the 
Near East would find this little book a most interesting com- 
panion for his leisure, and the Trustees of the British Museum 
are to be commended for their enterprise in publishing it. 





Mr. Thomas Hardy prefaces by a little note a small book of 
studies of London by “Dora Sigerson” (A Dull Day in 
London ; Nash, 4s. 6d. net). Mr. Hardy was struck, as the 
reader will be, by the author’s unusual sympathy with animals 
and even with inanimate things. Hers is not only the sympathy 
of comprehension, but that of tender-heartedness. If she has 
not always currency to represent her fund of sympathy, and if 
the reader is sometimes cheated with the false coin of senti- 
mentality, it is a question of coinage and not of poverty of heart- 

There is hardly any branch of research from which the modern 
world expects more than that which includes the study of 
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folk-lore and of psychology. In Mr. Marett’s book (Psychology and 
Folk-Lore ; Methuen, 7s. 6d. net) the subject is treated with 
® great deal of learning, but a rather insufficient amount of 
clarity. Mr. Marett has extraordinarily interesting things to tcll 
us, but it is occasionally difficult to find them, as trivial and 
important szem stressed alike. This lack of the power of 
exposition seems to be the peculiar fault of students of this 
subject—The Golden Bough and From Religion to Philosophy 
provide examples—and if we want to find a book on compera- 
tive religion which is as interesting as a work on that mest 
amazing subject ought to be, we must go to Miss Jane 
Harrison's shilling handbook, which is, as far as it goes, @ 
model. We too often feel that we have got books in the 
first stage of Dr. Jowett’s proccss of translation, the literal, 
almost mechanical translation from the Greek. Nearly all 
such books want re-writing. If they went through the Jowett 
process, were re-written by a stylist, say Mr. Chesterton, Mr. 
Wells or Mr. Shaw, and then revised by their authors for in- 
accuracies, nobody would ever read novels again. But, as in 
any study in this subject which has knowledge and merit, there 
are in Mr. Marett’s book the materials for the writing of a 
moving chapter in that greatest of all romances—the history 
of man. 


Mr. Milford has published for the British Museum two attrac- 
tive shilling sets of picture postcards. One set bears reproduc- 
tions of the well-known drawings of The Month's Occupations 
by an English artist in an eleventh century Collonian manu- 
script. The other set is illustrated with reproductions of some of 
William Blake’s choicest prints and drawings, including several 
pages from the “Songs of Innocence and Experiencs.” The 
effort to make these fine things better known is much to be com- 
mended, 


Who Was Who. (A. and C. Black. 21s. net.)—This book fills 
the gap between the standard biographical dictionaries and the 
current Who's Who. It contains the notices, reprinted from 
former volumes of Who's Who, of those more or less well-known 
persons who died between 1897 and 1916, with the dates of 
their deaths. It runs to nearly eight hundred pages of small 
type. As a work of reference it will be found exceedingly useful, 
all the more because many of the persons named will never 
figure in the Dictionary of National Biography, if, as we hope, 
that great work should b> continued. 








NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS. 





Arnold-Forster (Francis), Hymn-Book of the Church, er 8vo (S.P.C.K.) net 8/0 
Art of Arthur Streeton, 4to.... 22.2... ccc eceees (Oxford Univ. Press) net 42/0 
Benet (Wim. Rose), Merchants from Cathay,roy 8ve (Oxford Univ. Press) net 56 
Brooks (Charlies 5.), Chimney Pot Papers, 8vo....(Oxford Univ. Press) net 8/6 
Brown (M. W.), Northamptonshire, cr 8vo........ (Camb. Univ. Press) net 4/6 
Cave-Moyle (Thomas H.), Evangelical Catholiciam. . . (Ga y & Hancock) net 2/6 
Clarke (A. H. F.), To Kiel in the German Raider ‘ Wolf’—and After 
(Times of Ceylon, 27 Mincing Lane, E.C. 3.) 
Clayton (E. Bellis), Medical Gymnastics in Medicine ‘and Surgery, cr 8vo 
(E. Arnold) net 5/0 
Cowley (A. E.), The Hittites, roy 8vo............ (Oxford Univ. Press) net 6/0 
Davies (L.), Radnorshire, cr 8VO.... 2.2... .6.065 (Camb. Univ. Preas) net 4/6 
Davis (William), Hosiery Manufacture, 8vo................ (Pitman) net 9/0 
Day Continuation School at Work (A), Ed. by W. J. Wray, &c., cr 8vo 
(Longmans) 86 
Dear Fool (A), by “ Artemus,” cr BVO... ..... cece ee eeeees (Westall) net 7.6 
Dennis (C. J.), Jim of the Hills, er 8vo.......... (Oxford Univ. Press) net 5°0 
Divine Message (The), by “ Noml,”’ 18mo.......... (Gay & Hancock) net 2/6 
Donnell (Anne), Letters of an Australian Army Sister, cr 8vo 
(Oxford Univ. Press) net. .6/0 
Dreyer (Georges), &c., Assesament of Physical Fitness, 8vo. .(Cassell) net 10/6 


Personal Beauty and Racial Betterment, cr 8vo 


Dunlop (Knight), 
(Kimpton) net 6/0 


Dutt CW. A.) Weslelht, of O00... oc cccncccceccess (Camb. Univ. Preas) net 4/6 
Dutt (W. A.), Sulleblk, cf OVO... ..ccccccccccces (Camb. Univ. Press) net 4/6 
Endelman (Julio), &c., General and Dental Pathology, 8vo..(Kimpton) net 32,0 
Evans (C. J.), Breconshire, cr 8vo.............. (Camb. Univ. Press) net 4,6 


Faris (JohnT.), On the Trail of the Pioneers, 8vo (Hodder & Stoughton) net 12/6 


Felice (Roger de), French Furniture under Louis XV., cr 8vo 
(Heinemann) net 4/6 
Flint (F. 8.), Otherworld Cadences, 8vo.......... (Poetry Bookshop) net 5.0 


Flower (C yril J.), Parables of Jesus Applied to Modern Life, er 8vo 

(Lindsay Press) net 30 
Birrell, 8vo....... (Constable) net 52/6 
Ed. by W. H. Longridge, cr svo 

(Mowbray) net 106 

Fyfe (Hamilton), Twells Brex, cr 8V0.......0.cccccccnces (Cassell) net 670 
Geddes (Patrick), Life and Work of Sir Jagadis ©. Bose, 8vo (Longmans) net 16,0 
Good Short Debate between Winner and Waster (A), Ed. by Sir J. Callencz, 


Frederick Locker-Lampson, Ed. by A 
Further Letters of Richard Meux Benson, 


gg eee ree (Oxford Univ. Press) net 50 
Graham (2. And reson), Lindisfarne or ‘Holy Land, folio...... (Newnes) net 60 
Grimshaw (Beatrice), Coral Palace, er 8vo............ (Mills & oon) net 60 
Hall (Eleanor F.), Florence Nightingale, i Cer ey (S.P.C.K.) net 26 
Mamblin (R. A.), Ann's First Flutter, cr 8vo.............. (G. Allen) net 7/6 
Hamilton (David O.), Four Gardens, cr. 8vo .... (Oxford Univ. Press) net 4/6 
Harris (John H.), Chartered Millions, 8vo........ (Swarthmore Press) net 15/0 
Harvest and Flower Sermons, by the Rev. J. A. Craigie, &c., cr vo 

(Skeffington) net 26 

Holmes (Arthur), The Nomenclature of Petrology, cr 8vo....(Murby) net 12,6 

Hooper (Luther), Weaving for Beginners, 8vo.............. (Pitman) net 5.0 

Hubbard (Rev. H. L.), Social Prayer, cr 8vo.......... (Skeffington) net 3.6 

Ise (John), United States Forest Policy, 8vo....(Oxford Univ. Press) net 21/0 
Kavanagh (Ethaa), Sonnets of the Lady of the Garden, 1Xxmo 

(Heath Cranton) net 2/6 

Marshall (Arius), Dictionary of Lxplosives, 8vo........ (Churchid) net 15,0 








oe Suan. Sainte-Beuve’s Critical ae and Practice after. 














DO, BOF BUD ccccccccscccoesceseseszcescul amb. Univ. Press) net 7/6 
McDougal” we), Anthropology and History, ~ —— the Robert Poyle 
RG SUE Ni dckenduncteesentcodensscenwns (Oxford Univ. Press) net 2/9 
Muddiman re Men of the Nineties, cr 8vo ....(If. Danielson) net 6/9 
Musings of a Martian, by “ Sea Pup,” er 8vo........ (Heath Cranton) net 2% 
Noble (W. M.), Huntingdonshire, cr 8vo........ (Camb. Univ. Press) net 4/5 
Nordenskiold (Erland), An Ethpo-Graphical Analysis of the Materis| 
Culture of Two Indian Tribes in the Gran Chaco, 8vo 
(Oxford Univ. Press) Yi) 
Nordenskiold (Erland), Changes in the Material Culture of Two In 
Trines under the Intluence of New Surroundings, Svo 
(Oxford Univ. Press) net 299 
Palmer (Edwin James), Great Church Awakes, cr 8vo (M: rsh 1 Ba net 5”) 
Passy (Paul), Conversations Francaises, cr S5vo (Hodder & Stou: ghtoi) tet 46 
Peel (Albert), Brownists in Norwich and Norfolk about 1589, 8vo 
(Camb. Univ. Press) net 79 
Peel (A.), First Congregational Churches, 8vo ..(Camb. Univ. Press) net 3 
Petrocokino (A.), Cashmere, 8VO......ccccceecesseeees (Lougmans) net 64 
Phillips (G.), Rutland, cr 8v0............005- (Camb. Univ. Press) net 4/4 
Quid (Tertium), The Wenlilet F GF BOB. <ocncccscccsccsecce (K. !) net GO 
Rea (Russell), Triumph of Free I, UUs a 0.0:56.000-08 (Macn net 15/9 
Redmayne (Sir R. A. 8.), and Gilbert Stone, Ownership and Valuation of 
Mineral Property In the United Kingdom, Svo........ (Longmans) net 126 
Reynolds (Mrs. B.), Also Ran, er 8vo................ (Hutchinson) net 86 
Rhymes for Children, Hlustrated with appropriate — uts, 8vo 
(Poetry Bookshop) net °% 
Royce (Josiah), Lectures on Modern Idealism, 8vo (Oxford Univ. Press) net 126 
Samson (DD. N.), English into French, 8vo........ (Oxford Univ. Press) net 126 


Scott (Emmott J.), Negro Migration During the War, roy 8vo 





(Oxford Univ. Press) net 6% 
Seton (Sir Bruce), and John Grant, Pipes of War, ito...... (Maclehose) net 25.0 
Shillito (Elizabeth H.), Dorothea Beale, ODD vencinkeouas (S.P.C.K.) net 2/6 
Smellie (Alexander), Evan Henry Hopkins, Svo....(M: ae all Bros.) net 60 
Smith (W. W.), Foundations of Spiritualism, cr 8vo......... (K. Paul) net 3/5 
Spear (R. H.), A Junior Inorganic Chemistry, er #vo...... ic hurchill) net 10% 
Spear (R. H.), A Junior Inorganic Chemistry, er Svo...... Churchill) net 5 


by John Lobb, cr Svo 
(Fowler) net 60 
A Play, cr Svo 


Startling Revelations from the Heaven Worlds, Ed. 


Stirling (W. Edward), and Alfred Hayes, The Mayflower : 





(Mills & Hoon) net 25 
Sulley (Philip), In Our Burgh, cr 8v0..........006-0005 (W. Hodge) net 50 
Swinnerton (H. H.), Nottinghamshire, cr 8vo....(Camb. Univ. Press) net 46 
Taylor (Joshua), Lure of the Links, er 8vo .......... (Heath Cranton) net 26 


Tipping (H. Avray), English Homes, Period 1V., Vol. L (late Stuart), 1649 
i 





BO Dn 46.6.0.0.00-00.0.0.000.0060 60 08906006505.0406080%8 (Newnes) net 63°90 
Todd (Alan H.), Lectures on Surgery to Nurses, cr 8vo....(E. Arnold) net 76 
Ullman (Albert E.), “ Lines Engaged,” cr 8vo............ (Jarrolds) n t 26 
Walmsley (Leo), Flying and Sport in East Africa, 8 .-(Blackwood) net 10/6 
Webb (J. Curtis), Electro-Therapy, cr 8V0.............- (Churchill) ne t 50 


Wedel (Theodore 0.), Mediaeval Attitude Toward Astrology, 8vo 
(Oxford Univ. Press) net 10'6 

Wilmot (Catharine), An Irish Peer on the Continent (1801-1803) Svo 
(Williams & Norgate) net 


Wood (C. Leonard), Dead Towns and Living Men, 8vo 
(Oxford Univ. Press) net 26 


Woodward a. Sir Francis Bacon, Svo.............. (Graiton) net 10/5 
Young (P. N. F.), and Agnes Ferrars, India i in Conflict, cr 8vo (S.P.C.K.) net 


TILO - LEUM 


GIVES THE 


PICTURESQUE EFFECT 
OLD-WORLD RED-TILED FLOOR 


OBTAINABLE ONLY 
LIBERTY & CO., Led., REGENT ST.,W. 1, COLOURED ILLUSTRATION FREE 


ROBINSON & CGLEAVER’S 
REAL IRISH 


TABLE NAPERY 
at = =Makers’ prices. 


Linen List 40P sent post free. 
aeeuees @& CLEAVER Ltd. EELFAST 


‘Toa and until 3Sist inat 


HAMPTONS JULY SALE 


For illustrations and full particulars of many bargains that are never 
equalled e'sewhere in Carpets, Furnishing Fabrics, Curtains, Mouse 
hold Linen, Lace Curtains, China, Glass, Wallpapers, Second-h and 


Furniture and Pianos, &c., see 
Catalogue 


Hamptons lilustrated Sale 
Sent free. winamned MALL EAST, LONDON, 5.W. i. 


ACIDITY and DIGESTIO N. 


Digestion cannot proceed properly if the stomach is burdened 
with acidity. A rational and safe means of freeing the stomach 
from acidity is provided by Dr. Jenner's Absorbent Lozenges, 
made by Savory & Moore from a formula of the famous Dr. 
Jenner. 

These lozenges are quite different from the ordinary antacid 
preparations and contain neither bismuth nor magnesia. The; 
owe their value to an alkaline product which has remarkable 














"sae to absorb acidity. To sufferers from Heartburn, Flatu- 
ence, Dizziness, Palpitation (especiaily at night), and all the 
ills that arise from acidity, they are of the greatest possibie 





benefit. They are quite harmless, having no effect whatever on 
the stomach itself or the digestive ferments. 

A feature of the lozenges, which is attested by all who use 
them, is the immediate relief given, even in chronic case Their 


action is so beneficial that in a short time ordinary meals can be 
taken without fear of indigestion. 
Boxes 1/3, 3/-, and 5]-, of all Chemists. 
A FREE SAMPLE 


of the lozenges will be sent on receipt of a postcard 
widless 


Mention this journal, aad 


SAVORY & MOORE, Ltd., Chemists to THE KING, 
143a New Bond Street, London, W.1. 
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ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY, umiren. 





ALL CLASSES OF INSURANCE EFFECTED. 





TOTAL FUNDS - 


£24,459,031. 


AN ENDOWMENT ASSURANCE POLICY 


will enable your family to redeem the 


mortgage on your house if you die, 
and 
will enable you t) pay it yourself if 
you live. 


INSURE WITH THE 
PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., 


LTC. 


FOR SALE, TO LET, &c. 
_ SQUARE, with Garage, Stabling and Rooms over. 
| 


For Sale, the long lease at a moderate ground rent, with immediate 
possession at a pre-war price, compact and easily ran FAMILY 
KESIDENCE, with accommodation of 10 Bed and Dressing-rooma, 
Lathroom, Double Deawing-room, Boudoir, I‘ining-room, Library, 
and complete domestie offices, Principa: and Secondary Staircases, 

Telephone, electricity and gas, separate boiler for hot water, and 
gas cooking Plate as well as Eagle Range. 

IMMEDIATE POSSESSION, 

Tlouse was occupied up till June, 1920 and is in excellent struc- 
tural repair and sanitation. An exceptional opportunity for any 
person requiring a house of very moderate size yet dignified and with 
ample bedroom accommodation. Opposite entrance to Square 
Gardens which contains Lawn Tennis Ground. 











Apply to Messrs. MANN & SON. 12 Lower Grosvenor Place, 
near Victoria Station, 5.W.1. Telephone: Victoria 2040. 

If garage, &c., not required, house could be sold without at reduced 
price. 


OR SALE.—Owing to the death of the Principal,a High- 

class Church of England BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL for GIRLS on 
the South Coast. 50 boarders paying 108 guineas and 48 day pupils paying from 
18 guineas per annum, in addition to extras. Gross receipts between £5,000 and 
£6,000. Net profit nearly £1,000. Freehold premises with up-to-date equip- 
ment. Negotiatiens will be opened with a suitable successor or successors in a 
position to put down at least £2,000.—For further particulars apply 3161, 
TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., School Transfer Agents, 158-162 Oxford 
Street, London, W. 1. 


nO L 
THE 


FURNISHED. 


WALES. 


E T 


TENRITYNDEUDRAETH, NORTH 
(Within three miles of Portmadoc.) 

Ta a detached house situated in its own grounds, in an elevated position, com- 
Tanding an extensive view of the Carnarvonshire and Merionethshire Mountains 
a3 well as of the sea. It is within 3 minutes’ walk of Pearhyn Station on the 
Festiniog (Toy) Railway, and within 5 minutes’ walk of Penrhyndeudracth 
Station on the Cambrian Railway. Within 5 miles by rail or road of the famous 
Roval St. David's Golf Links, Harlech. Fishing in the neighbourhood. 

The House contains 2 Reception Rooms (1 Large Dining-reom), 5 Bedrooms, 
Kitchen, Scullery, Pantry, Hot and Cold Water Vath, W.C., &c., Company's 
water. 

Apply to Mrs. DAVIES, London Cottage, 


tg = RECTORY, Oxford.—TO BE LET FURNISHED, 

during August and September. Three large reception, six bedroems, 
bath, stables, croquet, river, own boat ; interesting neighbourhood ; picturesque 
panelled house, time Quecn Anne. With servants, ten guineas week.—RECTOR, 


CLIFFE, 


Cardiganshire, Borth. 


SALES BY AUCTION. 
MESSRS. SOTHEBY, = WILKINSON & = HODGE 
ah will hold the following SALES by week at 
sale commencing 


AUCTION during next 
their Large Galleries, 34 and 55, New Bond Sireet, W. 1, each 
at ONE O'CLOCK precisely 

MONDAY, JULY lyru 
from Quantock Lodge, Lridgwater, the 
including an interesting collection of DRESDEN ; 
NEEDLEWORK, etc 

Iliustrated catalogues may be had 

MONDAY, JULY 19ru, and two following days.—PRINTED BOOKS, the 
property of the late Mr. Stewart Beattie, of Northampton, sold by order of the 
Executoss; Major H. M. Calverly, of Mrs. Patrick Riddell of Noirmont, Wey 
bridge, and of the late W. K. b’Arcy, Esq., of Stanmore Ilall, Middlesex (sold 
by order of the Trustees) 


PORCELAIN, part of the Lord Taunton Heirlooms 
property of E. A. V. Stanley, 
also VALUABLE STI 


TUESDAY, JULY 20TH ENGRAVINGS AND DRAWINGS (In the Port- 
folio), the property of Colone! Sandys, C.1B., C.M.G., of Miss bk. Willmott of 
Warley Place, Great Warley, Essex, of Lord Carmichael, and of the late Edward 
Lowe, Esq., of Manchests 

WEDNESDAY, JULY 21s, and two following days EGYPTIAN, GREEK 
AND ROMAN ANTIQUITIES, the property of the late Dr. Wim. Moir Bryce 
LL.D., of Edinburgh, of Lady Laking, of Lord Braye, and from the collection 


of the late J. J. Fehr, Rsq., M.V.0 
THURSDAY, JULY 22Nb, and following day CHOTCI 
INGS, the property of Miss E. J. Hipkins, of 49a, Sinclair Road, 
sington, of L. A. Weaving, Esy., of Pembroke College, Oxford, of th 
Hope Smith 31, Woburn Square, W.C. 1, et 
Catalogues of the above sales may be had. 
days prior. 


MODERN ETCH 
West Ken 
Key. A. H 


Each sale may be viewed two 


sq., 
ART | 





APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND WANTED, 
7 4se Z2DUCATiIGC’R’. 


Applications are invited for the undermentioned VACANCIES :— 

Applications should be addressed in covers marked “C. A.” tothe SECRETARY, 
Board of Education, Victoria and Albert Museum, Scuth Kensington, 8.W. 7. 
SCOTTISH candidates should apply to the SECRETARY, Scottish Education 
Department, Whitehall, Londoa, 8.W. 1. 

INDIAN EDUCATIONAL SERVICE. 

Candidates must be British subjects, and not less than 23 or more than £0 
years of age, exceptions being made in respect of the maximum only. 

Initial pay is Rs. 400 per month rising to Rs. 850 after about 19 years’ service. 
There are also selection grades rising to Rs. 1050 a month. ‘First-class passage 
to India will be granted on first appeintment. Selected candidates of non- 
Indian domicile will receive, in addition to pay, an overseas allowance of Ks. 50 
per month and free second-class return passages four times during their service 
when proceeding out of India on furlough. Full particulars as to pay, leave, 
and conditions of service and further details as to the particular posts can be 
obtained from the Board of Education or the Scottish Education Department. 

(1) UNITED PROVINCES.-—-LUCKNOW HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
PRINCIPAL. Initial salary Rs. 500 a month (excluding overseas allowance). 
Free quarters. Duties mainly supervisory. A new school with a European 
vice-principal and Indian teaching staff. Age of pupils, 6-19. 

(2) BURMA, RANGOON.—GOVERNMENT NORMAL SCHOOL. HEAD- 
MISTRESS. Free quarters. A good University degree and a knowledge of 
phonetics essential. 

(3) UNITED PROVINCES.—INSPECTRESS OF TRAINING INSTITU- 
TIONS FOR WOMEN TEACHERS. Candidates must be graduates with ex- 
perience of school teaching and have completed a recognized training course 
for Secondary School teaching. The duties include some Training College 
Instruction, inspection of larger High Schools, and Registrarship of Public 
Examinations. 

(4) BOMBAY (SIND) INSPECTRESS OF SCHOOLS. House rent allow- 
ance Rs. 50 per month. Candidates must be graduates of a British University 
or possess equivalent qualifications and have gone through a training course 
The Inspectress also acts as Adviser to the Department on the education of 
girls and women. 

(5) MADRAS.—QUEEN MARY’S COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. PROFES- 
SOR OF PHYSICAL SCIENCE. Free quarters. The College is affiliated to 
the University of Madras and gives instruction up to the B.A. Pass Standard. 


NOT IN THE INDIAN EDUCATIONAL SERVICE. 








PUNJAB, LAHORE.—NORMAN SCHOOL FOR WOMEN. HEAD- 
MISTRESS. Salary Rs. 300 per month, rising by annual increments of Rs. 20 
to Rs. 500. 


* sinhatcee EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
PENZANCE COUNTY SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 


Wanted, to commence duties in September, TWO ASSISTANT MASTERS 
to teach :-— 

(1) Junior Maths., Physics and Chemistry. 

(2) General Form Subjects. 

Art, Games, Physical Drill, and Woodwork strong recommendations. 

Initial salary £180-£230, according to years of experience. Burnham Report 
will probably be adopted when issued. 

Forms of Application may be obtained by forwarding a stamped addressed 
foolscap envelope to the HEAD-MASTER, County School for Boys, Penzance, 
to whom they should be returned as soon as possible, and in any case not later 
than 20th July, 1920. 

Education Department, 

County Hall, Truro. 

9th July, 1920. 


O° RNWALL EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
BODMIN COUNTY SCHOO. 





Wanted for next term (September 16th), a SENIOR MISTRESS—Graduate, 
highly qualified in French, to teach this subject throughout the School 

Initial Salary (pending issue of Burnham Report) £200-£250, according to 
previous experience. 

Forms of Application may be obtained from the HEAD-MASTER, County 
School, Bodmin, to whom they should be returned together with coples of testi- 
montals, not later than 28th July 

Education Department, County Hall, Truro. 

13th July, 1920. 


[I* RLINGTON EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL 
Head-Mistress-Elect-——Miss A. L. HARRISON (Cantab.). 

Required in September, SCLENCE MISTRESS, Graduate with good Chemistry 
and elther Physics or Botany. Temporary Salary Scale £180 to £300 by annual 
increments of £10, and additional payments at all points of £10 for Ist or 2nd 
Hons. Degree and £10 for optional third year of training: full ailowance for 
approved service elsewhere. Application should be made at once on printed 
Form which may be obtained from the undersigned on receipt of stamped, 
addressed foolscap envelope.—H. WHALLEY, Acting Director of Education 
and Secretary, Education Office, Darlington. 29th June, 1920. 


5 hagies OF LIVERPOOL. 


EDUCATION 
Applications are invited for this post Salary £500 per annum Appoint- 
ment in the first instance for a period of five years. Further particulars of 
terms and conditions may be obtained.from the undersigned, to whom five 
typewritten copies of application, with the names of three references, and 
desired, five copies of typewritten testimonials, must be sent on or before 2 
July. EDWARD CAREY, 


tegistrar 


LIBRARIES. 


UNIVERSITY 


LECTURESHIP IN 








NULH PUBLIC 


Kk AM 
The Metropolitan Borough Council of Fulham invite applications for the position 
of LIBRARY ASSISTANT Salary £91 10s. per annum plus £91 16s. war bon 
Applications, stating age and library experience, together with not more than 
three recent testimonials to be sent to the undersigned endorsed * Library 
Assistant " not later than Sist July. Preference will be given to those hold 
Library Association Certific PERCY SHUTER, 
Town Clerk 


ates 


SSISTANT MASTER required for well-known Church of 
t England School in th ionies. Classics to Matriculation standard, with 
subsidiary English and Frenct Preterably Oxford or Cambridge man 
£400, non-resident Apply Messrs, TRUMAN & KNIGHTLY, Ltd, 
Oxford Street, London, W. ! 


Salary 
153-162 


“ancy for a Lady 


patit 


vac 
n ! tions, 


anoaging small 


px v and uk 


who has had expe 
Commencing salary £175 Wr ! 
T. HANCOCK NUNN, Rossiyn 


» in visiting and tn 1 


givin 


YOCIAL SERVICE SECRETARY.—A 
Ss a es ee 


tials, to 


Grove, Hampstead 
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7 ACANCIES FOR LECTURERS IN BOTANY. 


Applications are invited for vacant posts of Lecturers in Botany at Schools 
of Agriculture in the Union of South Africa. 

Candidates should be graduates in Science of recognized Universities, and have 
special knowledge in Botany. 

Experience gained in Agricultural Botany is very desirable. 

Duties include the instruction of students and the carrying out of experiment 
and investigation work. 

Salary £400 per annum, rising, subject to satisfactory service, by annual incre- 
ments of £30 per annum to £550 per annum. " 

Free furnished quarters are provided to single men, board being obtainable 
at the Schools at a charge of £50 per annum. 

Free house (or an allowance in lieu thereof) is granted to a married man. 

A temporary war bonus is also payable under present conditions. 

Appointments will be considered at an advanced step in the scale if the suc- 
cessful applicant possesses exceptional qualifications or experience. 

The appointments will be under contract for a period of three years, and may 
become permanent at the end of that time, provided the appointee makes himseli 
conversant with both official languages. 

Passage. First-class passage trom Southampton to Capetown will be supplied 
to the appointee only, and first-class fare over the South African railways. 

Applications (in duplicate), giving particulars of age, qualifications and expert- 
ence, accompanied by copies of testimonials (also in duplicate), should be lodged 
with the SECRETARY, Office of the High Commissioner for the Union of 
South Africa, 32 Victoria Street, London, 8.W. 1, not later than 7th August, 1920, 


NH E HULL CORPORATION 

invite applications for the appointment of MATRON of Tilworth 
Grange, Sutton, near Hull, their Certified Institution for Female Mental Defec- 
tives. The salary is £120 per annum rising to £150 by annual increments of 
£10, together with board-lodging, uniform and laundry and inclusive of all 
present and future war bonuses. The appointment will be subject to the pro- 
visions of the Asylums Officers’ Superannuation Act, 1909. 

No special qualifications for the post are essential, but candidates of superior 
education who possess one or more of the following qualifications will be favour- 
ably regarded, namely :—Housekeeping, nursing, teaching, gardening, experi- 
ence with mental defectives, or experience in a lunatic asylum. 

Forms of application and further information may be obtained from the 
undersigned, to whom applications, enclosed in envelopes marked ‘ Matron, 
Tilworth Grange,” and accompanied by copies of not more than three testi- 
monials of recent date, are to be sent on or before Monday, the 26th July next. 

Guildhall, Hull. H. A. LEAROYD, Town Clerk. 
7th July, 1920. 
es UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 


LECTURESHIP IN MODERN HISTORY. 











The Council are about to appoint a Lecturer in Modern History. Salar 
£300 per annum. Further particulars may be obtained from the undersigned, 
with whom applications should be lodged by the 31st July. 

W. M. GIBBONS, 
Registrar. 





4 EELONG CHURCH OF ENGLAND GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
VICTORIA, AUSTRALIA. 

Applications are invited for the BRICE MACKIN NON MASTERSHIP (founded 
hy the Honourable Donald and Mrs. Mackinnon in memory of their son who 
cied on active service). The master appointed will be required to enter upon 
Lis duties at the beginning of 1921. He must be a sound Classical Scholar in 
Ligh honours, with a good knowledge of English Literature, and must have 
enthusiasm for his subjects as well as ability to teach them, and powers of disci- 
pline. Experience of Public School life is desirable ; an active interest in out- 
ol-school pursuits is essential. Applicants must be under 35 years of age. 

Salary: Seven hundred pounds (£700) per annum, with board and residence. 

Further particulars may be obtained from Rev. F. E. BROWN, c/o The 
Head-Master, The School House, Norwich. 


UNeRsiTy OF ST. ANDREWS—UNITED COLLEGE. 


LECTURESHIP IN ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 








Applications are invited for the post of SENIOR LECTURER in Organic 
Chemistry in the United College, University of St. Andrews. The salary attached 
to the post is £400 per annum, and an additional £200 is paid for Assistant in the 
conduct of the Chemical Research Laboratory where the facilities for original 
work are exceptionally good. 

Further information may be obtained from the SECRETARY of the University, 
with whom 20 copies of the letter of application should be lodged before August 


15th, 1920 
INFIRMARY, 
ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE. 


a 
TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES. 

There are vacancies for PUPILS, who must be well educated women, between 
the age of 20 and 30. The training is for three years. Salary £18, £22, £30, with 
meterial for uniform. Application forms may be obtained from the MATRON. 

TNIVERSITY COLLEGE, NOTTINGHAM. 
DEPARTMENT OF MATHEMATICS. 

Council invite applications for the position of LECTURER IN MATHE- 

MATICS at a commencing salary of £300 per annum. Candidates to have an 

Honours Degree. Further particulars and forms of application, which must 

be returved not later than Thursday, July 22nd, may be obtained on application 





“DISTRICT 


/ 
The 


to the REGISTRAR. i eee ; = 
( XFORD, CHERWELL HALL TRAINING COLLEGE 

FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS.—Applications are invited 
for the post of LECTURER in French or in Mathematics and Physics or 


Chemistry. Degree or equivalent essential, with school experience and training 
or Training College experience. Liberal salary, with board and residence.— Apply 
the Principal (Miss KE. M. TALBOT), 18 Farndon Road, Oxford. 
NHURCH EDUCATION CORPORATION. 
J SANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE, DORSEY. 


RESIDENT HISTORY MISTRESS REQUIRED in September. Good salary 
offered.Apply HEADMISTRESS 
‘ ee GLASGOW CHARITY ORGANISATION SOCIETY 
requires, at the end of October, a thoroughly experienced and competent 
SECKETARY to take supervision of the work (Head office and district offices). 
Salary according to qualifications. University training preferred 
Applications to be sent not later than August 3lst to the CHAIRMAN, 212 
Vath Street, Glasgow No personal canvassing 
\ ASTERS WANTED FOR SEPT. (1) PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
_ Maths., Mod. Lang., Sci, Hist., and Eng. (2) SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS—AlI! Subjs. (3) Prep. Schools. Specialists tor Scholarships. Wk. 
Junior and Games. Good Salaries. Starting in some cases up to £450 p.a.— 
¥YUTUKE CAREER ASSOCIATION (Tutorial Dept ), 53 Victoria Street, S.W. 


t ) 20 years’ experience, wants TUTORLAL or other EDUCATIONAL WORK 
in the London area durt the summer holidays.—Box 1014, the Spectator, 
| Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 2. 
Wi ECRETARY wanted for additional organizing by the 
N A 


Missionary Settlement for University Women.—For further particulars 








Classics, 





XNONIAN, good modern languages, first-class Class. Mods., 





“ to the SECRETARY, 82 Theobald’s Road, W.0. 1. 





EST RIDING COUNTY COUNCIL, 
PHYSICAL TRAINING IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS, 


The West Riding Education Committee are prepared to receive from qualified 
women applications for appointment as ORGANISER of Physical Training fn 
Elementary Schools. 

Salary £180, rising to £250 a year by annual increments of £15, plus Ciyi) 
Service Bonus on £150 (at present this amounts to £85); some allowanc< may 
be made for previous service. 

Applicants should have taken a complete course of training in the Swedish 
system and had previous teaching experience. 

Particulars of duties and conditions of appointment, together with application 
forms, which must be returned duly completed not later than Monday, July 26th 
=. meg be obtained from the EDUCATION DEPARTMENT, County Hall. 

akeneld. 


MANCHESTER 





CHILDREN’S HOSPITAL, 
PENDLEBURY. 

PROBATIONERS of good educationtaken for three years’ training. Sala: 
£20, £22, and £25, with Board, lodging, and laundry. Lectures given and cert 
cate granted.—For particulars apply to the LADY SUPERINTENDENT. 


rEYWO GENTLEWOMEN wanted in Autumn to run SMALL 

HOUSE near Eaton Square. House fitted with all latest labour-saving 
devices. Own bathroom and sitting-room. Adequate leisure. Four in family, 
Lady nurse.—Apply Box 1009, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, 
London, W.C, 2. 


JE XFESIENCED JOURNALIST, Cambridge M.A., first 
4 class, is open to engagement, whole or part time; versatile, accurate, 
energetic; excellent connections social and financial; partnership entertained, 
—Box 1013, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, Londor, W.C. 2 


Oar” AFTER THE WAR: a Handbook giving up-to- 
date information on every branch of work for educated WOMEN end 
GIRLS. Price 8s. 10d. poet free—WOMEN’S EMPLOYMENT PUBLISiHi Nu 
COMPANY. LIMITED, 5 Princes Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. | 
———S—E———EEE = = a eS a) Sees 
) XHIBITION of PICTURES by Members of the FRIDAY 
CLUB, Alpine Club Gallery, Hill Street, Conduit Street, Boad Street, 
W. Open daily till July 29. Admission Is. 

















LECTURES, &c. 
| ee co Lh BG SE. 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 
Chairman of Council: The Rev. CANON TEMPLE, D.Litt. 


Principal: Miss B. S. PHILLPOTTS, Litt.D., F.R.Hist.Sec,, O.B.} 
Students are prepared for the Arts and Science Degrees of the University 
of London. There is also a two years’ course in Citizenship. 
A certain number of SCHOLARSHIPS of from £60 to £30 a year for thi 
are offered for competition at an examination held annually in April. 
Next Session begins October 6, For Calendar and further particulars 
Apply to the PRINCIPAL, Westfield College, Hampstead, N.W. 3 


HE BERGMAN OSTERBERG PHYSICAL TRAINING 
COLLEGE, DARTFORD HEATH, KENT. 


Trustees : 
Sir GEORGE NEWMAN, K.C.B., D.C.L, The MARCHIONESS OF SALIS- 
BURY. ‘The Rt, Hon, CHRISTOPHER ADDISON, M.D, M.P The 
VISCOUNT ASTOR. The Rt Hon, weer a —_— OF DUNFERMLINE, LL.D 
Principal : 
Miss HILDA WALTON (Oxf, Fin, Hon, Sch. Eng. Lang. and Lit.), 
Vice-Principal : 
Miss ALMA WIKNER (Koyal vent, Inst, of Gymaastios, Stockholm 
The College was opened in 1885, and was the first of its kind in England, 
Students are prepared as teachers of Scientific Physical Vducation on Ling’s 
Swedish system. ‘The Course extends over two years, It includes the study of 
Anatomy, Physiology, Theory of Education, the Theory and Practise of Gymnas- 
tics, Massage and Medical Gymnastics, Dancing and Outdoor Games. Students 
practise teaching in schools in the neighbourhood, ‘The College stands tn its owa 
grounds of 23 acres. in a beautiful and healthy locality close % \artford Heath, 
TheCourse beginsinOctober.—Further particulars on applicationto SECRETARY. 
TINHE ARS VIVENDI SYSTEM 
Introduces into human evolution a new principle—Discovery of the 
respiracory use of the Cranial Sinuses. It is Nature’s Secret of Vitality, and the 
Key to Health, Open-air Education, and Prevention of Consumption. Breathing 
becomes copious and easy, the voice full, and the weak buoyant. 
NASAL CONGESTION SPECIALLY TREATED 
without need for operations. Delicate children improve quickly. 
Address Mr. ARTHUR LOVELL, 94 Park Strect, London, W.1. 
LING’'S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
87 Lansdewne Road, Bedford.—Yrincipal: MissSTANSFEL). Students 
are trained to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course extends over 3 years 
and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, 
Massage. Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, 
Tennis, Netball, &c. Fees £140 a year.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 


NROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GAR.- 

DENS, WEST KENSINGTON. Training College for Teachers. President: 

Rt. Hon. Sir William Mather, LL.D. ; Chairman and Hon. Treasurer: Mr. 0. @ 

Montefiore, M.A.; Sec.: Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For information con- 

cerning er ery Loan Fund, and Grants from the Board of Education, apply 
to the Principal, Miss Ek. Ek. LAWRENCE, 


years 








B E LL E oo: & @ A R D 
RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL OF GARDENING, 
HAWKHURST, KENT, 
Principal: Miss SLANEY (late Staff, Studley College; Ist Class R.HS 


Examination). 
Miss WALRONI)-SKINNER (late Lecturer, Studley College; 
Ist Class R.H.S., Examination). 

Limited number of students taken, Practical, theoretical, and —— 
training given in all branches of gardening. Students prepared for the “K.H.8 
Examination. Exceptional opportunities for dvlicate students, for whom 
special arrangements are made—Apply to the PRINCIPAL. 


Vice-Principal : 








(4 ARDENING for WOMEN at ILEDEN COLLEGE (formerly 





Udimore). Practical comprehensive training, individual com: ‘eration. 
Gardening Year begins mid-September : work will include re-making rose garden, 
greenhouse erection, &c.—RIDLEY-PEAKE, Kingstone, near Canterbury 


tte LIFE.—THATCHAM FRUIT and FLOWER 
FARM, NEWBURY. Gardening for women. Extensive range glas* 
houses. Vegetables, Fruit, Flowers, aud Rock Gardeuiag. Full theoretical 
instruction, Botany by B.Sc. Notable Successes ia Examiaations. Beekeeping. 
Marketing, Fruit-preserving.—For tliustrated prospectus apply PRINCIPALS 


a a 








GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND GOLLEGES. 
MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW. 


Prospectys on agunatiye to Miss ALICE J. ROBINSON, late Scholar of 
Newnham College (Historical ‘Tripos) and of the Maria Grey Training College. 


Pe 
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HE DOWNS SCHOOL, 


Head-Mistress: Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, Honours School of 
Modern History, Somerville College, Oxford. 
Bracing air from Downs and sea. 


HE GRANGE, BUXTON.—School for Girls from 10 to 19 
years. Thorough general education, with great attention to health. 

der girls may specialize in Art, Music, Literature, or Languages. New domestic 
lence branch for girls over 18. Te nnis Courts and field for Hockey and Cricket. 


SEAFORD. 


wD 








Prep. f for Exams. Principa al, Miss f.. C. DODD. 
TUDOR HALL SCHOOL, CHISLEHURST, KENT. 
FOUNDED 1850, 
MI BRENDA waeEwOAER, M.A., Londo 
Prineipals {ities VIOLET M. FIEL ess 


THOROUGH EDUCATION FOR G EN TLEMEN’S DAUGHTERS 
(Resident only.) 

House stands in 100 acres of ground, 11 miles from London. 
SPECIAL ATTENTION to MI ¥ (Foreign Method), 
LANGUAGES, and ART. 
BY WELL- KNOWN 


LE cTU RES PROFESSORS. 





ANSDOWNE HOUSE, SWANAGE, BOARDING-SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS, transferred from Hampstead. Principal: Miss CONDER, 
assical I'ripos, Cambridge, M.A., Dublin. Thorough education on modern lines, 
Pupils prepared for advanced examinations and for the universities, if required, 
Beautifwi situation overlooking the bay. Good garden. Net Ball, Tennis, Bathing, 


H BPI LB, 
OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. 
Principal—Miss WALLIS. 


Watford 616.” 


Tele.: “* 


HINDHEAD. 


Reside ntial School for Girls. 


Sc HOOL, 





Private 


Lienert 
Term began May 4th. 


ctus on application to Miss F. M. BATCHELOR 
rel.: 7 Grayshott, 


CIR EDMUND and LADY ELTON i confidently | Recommend 
h “THE LAWN,” CLEVE DON, SOMERSET. Delightful Home School, 
with thorough education for Gentiemen’s Daughters only. Entire charge of 
Children with parents abroad tesident trained Nurse. Detached house 4 mins. 
irom sea.— For illus. s. Prospec tus apply Principal, Miss Wiltshier, 


Pror) 8. (Oxf. Hons.). 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEG E, , CHANNEL ISLANDS.— 

e Chorough modern education at a moderate cost for girls up to the age of 19. 

Pupils prepared for University Scholarships. Spacious and well-equipped 

= buildings, with good playing grounds.—For prospectus apply Head- 
istress, 

FOREIGN. 
ENSIONNAT JOHNSTON, LAUSANNE.—First-class 
Boarding School for Girls, thorough tuition in languages, reopens in 


Beptember. Vacation course, July and August, French and Cookery.—Apply 


JOHNSTON, Avenue de Morges 34. 
| gen aye ye Boarding School in Chateauroux (Indre) 


receives English pupils also. Thorough general education, including 
music, painting, &c. Large modern building, central heating, large garden. 
Prospectus from Principal, Mademoiselle TURMEAU, 6 rue Grande. 


ge? Sener ssyg LAUSANNE, “VILLA BIENVENUE.” 
h First Boarding School for finishing Girls. Higily recommended. 
Thorough education. Languages, Music, &ce. Summer and Winter Sports. 
Escort irom London.—-For prospectus, &c., write to Principals, Mmes. RUFER. 


if OYAL NAVAL CADETSHIPS. (Special Entry.) Age 

174 to 18}. No Nomination required.—Full particulars with copies of 
examination pape - on application to JAMES GIEVE, “ Royal Navy House,’ 
21 | Old Bond Street, Lon ondon, Wieae 


N AUTICAL ({ OLLEGE, PANGBOURNE, 
& CADETS FOR THE R.N.R, AND MERCHANT SERVICE, 

Age of Entry, over 13 and 4 months and under 14 and 4 months, Fees, £160 
p.e. Nominations to Royal Naval College, Dartmouth, Early applications 
thould be made. 

Aprly Mesars 


ms ¢€3 
ow 


DREGHORN ¢ 
24 miles from | 





BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 





Managers, 12 Fenchurch Building, E.C, 3 


HORN CASTLE CHOOL, LETD., 
COLINTON, MIDLOTHIAN. 

stauding in its own extensive grounds, and situated 

will be opened in October next as a 


DEVITT & MOORE, 


> 
\ 


ASTLE, 


PREP LRA TORY SCHOOL FOR BOYS (aged 7 to 15), 
Head- Masters : 
H. M. RUSH, B.A. 
(Formerly lfead-Master cf Merchiston Castle Preparatory School), 
and 
K. W. BURTON, B.A. 
(Formerly Second Master of Merchiston Castle Preparatory School) 

Boys will be prepared for all the Public Schools, and may be entered as 
BOARDERS, WEEKLY BOARDERS, or DAY BOARDERS. 

SPECIAL TERMS for Sons of the Clergy. 

Further particulars and copies of the preliminary prospectus can be o} tained 
from Messrs, L. and L. L. BILTON, W.S., 17 Rutland Street, Edinburgh 

pounsn ACADEMY, DOLLAR. Founded in 1818. 

Ifead-Master: CHARLES 8S. DOUGALL, M.A. 

The NEW SESSION begin on MON DAY, SEPTEMBER 6th, 1920, 
Yomplete High School Education at moderate cost. Special Classes for Unlver- 
gity, Civil Service, and Army Examinations. Extensive grounds, beautitul 
and healthy situation. Llustrated prospectus and list of boarding-houses on 
application to HEAD-MASTER; or to THOS J. Yo NU, Secretar V 

ELLY COLLEG E, TAVISTOCK. Recognized “by the 


Army Council, Magnificent buildings in beautiful situation, 340 feet above 





sea, acing Dartmoor. Special ENGINEERING class for NAVAL CADETS, 
Head- Master, Hi. V. PLUM, M.A. 
TANGFORD, SU FFOLK (3 miles from. Sea).— Pupils 


SCHOOL SCHOLARSHIPS and other examina 
bathing. Good dietary, home comforts. pecial 
boys.— Apply “ W.,” c/o J. & J. PATON, 


\ prepared for PUBLIC 


pions, 4} acre River and sea 
gare for delicate or backward 
448 Cannon Street, E.C. 4. 
=, 


PRIVATE TUITION, Ko. 


Bourn ‘EMOUTH.—Recent Successes gained by Pupils of 
Mr. P, H. L. EVANS, M.A, 
RESPONSIONS, LITTLE-GO, MATRICULATION, 
ARMY, including Ist cad 2nd place on the Wouiwich List, 36, 
Apply Stirling ilouse, Manor Road, Bournemouth, 


Se AT BROADSTAIRS —Mr. A. H. DAVIS, M.A., 

formerly Classical Scholar, Trinity College, Cambridge, can receive 
three RESIDENT PUPILS My prepare for University examinations. Individual 
attention.—Address, St. Clair, Broadstairs, Kent. 





ro PAR ENTS and GUARDL ANS. — Retired Clergyman can 
receive CHILDREN for instruction or for holidays. Trained nurse kept, 
—For particulars oF. DP ly Rev. W. JEFFERY, Elm Dene, 8t. Lawrence, I.W. 


{TUDENTS ACME CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE. 
POSTAL COURSES BY EXPERIENCED TUTORS FOR ALL 
EXAMINATIONS. 





Apply H. W. RAISIN, B.Sc. (London Univ.), Freshfield, 55 Christchuroh 
Road, Bournemouth, 
QT AMME RING Suece ssfully Treated. — Public School Boys 
b received in residence during hc slidays. Being under constant supervision, 


the result is a speedy and permanent cure. Adults received as resident or daily 














pupils as vacancies occur. Medical references from Mr. A. C. BCHNELLE, 
119 Be ford Court Mansions, Lo ndon, W. Cc Estab. 1905 
{0- E DI CATION AL SC HOOL FOR THE DEAF. All 


/ instruction given through speech and lip-reading, the aim being entirely 
norma! development in every direction. Pupils re eived from 24. Entire charge 
taken of hildren whose parents are abroad.- “ cutee particulars apply 
Miss TAYLOR, 36 Parliament Hill, Hamps tead, N.W. 


SCHOLASTIG ‘AGENCIES. 


Qj CHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS, 
b TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS, 
Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an up-to-date knowledge of tho BEST 
SCHOOLS and TUTORS, will be pleased to AID PARENTS  f sending (free of 
charge) prospectuses and TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATIO 
The age of the pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of fees should be given, 








J. & J, PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, EO, "4 
Telephone: 5053 Central. d 
eee Parents can obtain reliable information 

respecting Schools, Tutors, and Educational Homes 
& for boys and girls by sending full particulars of their 
requirements (age of pupils, locality preferred, range 
" of fees, &c.) to 
oo Mesers, TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 
Educational Agents, who are largely responsible for the 


teaching staffs of the most important schools, and thus able 
to supply information diffcult to obtain elsewhere. 
Offices—158-162 OXFORD ST., LONDON, W.1. Telephone—1136 Museum, 


(jHOIcE oF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS. 


Advice free of charge will be given by 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING AND CO, 
$6 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, W.1. Tel., Regent 4926. 


ISTANT MISTRESSES DEPARTMENT. 
The Firm invites applications from qualified ladies who 
aro looking for posts as MISTRESSES or MATRONS 
in Schools, or as GOVERNESSES in Private Families. 
NO CHARGE FOR REGISTRATION 


AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &o. 
rNHE TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 60/61 South 


Molton Street, W. 1 (Gerrard 1263).—Ladies quickly prepared for Journal 
fatic and Secretarial work. Course from any date. Excellent introductions given, 


| :E suUC -ESSF TL WRITER. 
GOOD SHORT STORIES yet ptt S are in constant and increasing 
demand. Learn how to write them, and Earn while you learn. ‘Three cheques 


| ts 








= 





by one post was the gratifying experience of a recently enrolled student.— Write 
for free booklet, *‘ How to Make Money with your Pen,” to THE LITERARY 
TRAINING sé HOOoL, Editorial L, 22 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 2 
ONAL D MASSEY, Literary Agent. No reading fee 
charged, Good short stories required, 2,000-5,000 words, Novels and 
Serials from about 80,000 words, Where criticism is required a small fee is charged, 
Anthot MSS, typed.—RONALD MASSEY, 23 Knightrider Street, Loctors’ 
Commons, London, E.C. 4 
UTHORS should send for partic wars of THE ELDON 
i LES ERARY SERSICH, which reduces th ir labours and enlarges their mar- 
kets Write, Manager, El ) Literar Se! e,34 Eldon Cl he t St., E.C.4, 
yy PE PEWR ITING.—Miss RUTH M. SPEAKMAN, Twelve 
Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C. 2 (Ground Floor), Within a few 
minutes’ walk of Pall Mali and Whitehali; easily accessible from Hampstead 
and Bakerloo Tubes, T.N. Gerrard 6179, 


, intelligent 


TYPED Is. per . 000 Words. Neat 
ad 


'THORS MS. 


A' 








work, Individual requirements carefully followed. General typing 
duplicating also undertaken. | dept., Oxford Bureau, 3 Crosshal!l st., Liverpool, 
————EE — = a“ 
TOURS. 
VRIVATE SOCIAL roves, 
CEYLON AND INDIA: Dec. to April. Early |} $ al 
Sept. 0 Art Cities of North Ltaly 4 weeks. 7 ns 
Oct.: Rome, Naples, Floren Venl ui 0 day ) ons 
Nov.: Algeria-Tunisia (Garden of Allah) 2 da n 
Miss BISHOP, F.R.G.S., 159, Auckland Road, Upper Nor i ) 
HOTELS, HYDROS, &c. 
T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO residents enjoy Hotel 
Comforts with the Advantages of a Hydro Beautiful position on West 
“titt verlooking Bay and Pines Masseur: Masseuse: Kesident Physician (AL. D,), 
feep.: sal. 
* 
MISCELLANZOUS. 
YESIDENT PATIENTS. —ILLUSTRATED Booklet de. 
W scribing the residences, &c., of nur ous DOCTORS tn all parts—Towa, 
Country, Seaside—who receive PRIVATE PATIENTS (Mental, Neurasthe nics, 
invalids, Convalescents, &c.) Post 1 on application to Mr. A. V. STOREY, 
General Manager, acta &e., Ase 1., Ltd 2 Cray S ralalgar Sq... W.-C. 
+QUITABLE REVERSION ARY INTEREST SOCIETY, 
1) LIMITED. (batabiished 1535.) Capital u £500,000 
PURCHASES REVERSIONS and LIFE INTERE sts and GRANTS LOANS 
thereon 
10 Lancaster Pla Strand, W.0. 2. 


Apply SECRETARIES, 
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AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own Arms, 

Crest, Motto, or other ideas in ted. Artistic and original work 

from £2 = ames sent free—-HENRY B. WARD, 66 Mortimer Stroes, 
London, le 


EAL LACE—YOUGHAL. NEEDLE-POINT, 

LIMERICK, IRISH CROCHET.—Suitable as a bridal present, for 

a Jubilee or for Church gifts. Collars, laces, handkerchieis, fichus, scarves, 

centres, d’oyleys, tea-cloths, altar-frontals, &c.—Selection sent on approval 
direct from the LACE SCHOOL, Presentation Convent, Youghal, Co. Cork. 


RTIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT.—Highest Value 

assured, Up to 7s. per tooth pinned on Vulcanite, 12s. on Silver, 15s. on 

Gold, £2 on Platinum. Cash or offer by return. If offer not accepted. parcel 

returned ne . Best prices paid for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery (broken 
or otherwise), Satisfaction guaranteed by the reliable firm. 

8. CANN & CO., 6094 Market Street, Manchester. Eatd, 1850. 


LD ARTIFICIAL EETH BOUGH 

















TEETH BOUGHT. — Persons 

wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual manufacturors, 
Messra, BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers. If forwarded by post. value 
per return or offer made.—Chiet Offices, 151 Oxford Street, London, Estd. 100 yeara, 








—— 


THE ONE NATIONAL SERVICE 


which is not supported by the State, but by 
THE FREE GIFTS OF THE BRITISH PEOPLE, 


is the 


LIFE-BOAT SERVICE. 


Over §7,000 Lives Saved from the Sea. 
YOU CAN SHARE 


personally in this noble and humane work by sending a 
SUBSCRIPTION or DONATION 
to the Royal National Life-Boat Institution. 


GEORGE F. SHEE, M.A., 
22 Charing Cross Road, W.C. 2. Secretary. 








Please 
help 
to maintain 
the many activities of 


THE CHURCH ARMY 


for uplifting those 

who have fallen 
in Life’s 
Struggle. 


Our Social and Evangelistic Work 
in all parts much needs support. 


Conivil ulicns (crossed Barclay’s % Church Army) will be gratefully 
veceived by Prebendary Carlile, D.D., Church Army Mestouartera, 
Bryanston Street, Marble Arch, London, W. 1. 


THE CHURCH _IN_ WALES 
APPEALS FOR ONE MILLION POUNDS 


to replace her lost endowments, 
YOUR HELP IS URGENTLY NEEDED. 


Donations may bo } a either in one sum, or by instalments, 
or in the form of Government War Stock, Housing Bonds, 
or other approved securities. 
Cheques to be made payable: “ Welsh 
Church Fund” and crossed “ Lloyds Bank,” 
Address: The Secretary, Appeal Fund for Church in Wales, 119 Victoria Sires, 
London, S.W. 1. 








“INNOCENT AND SUFFERING” 
are the Babies and Young Children 
in the pathetic Children’s wards of 
THE LONDON LOCK HOSPITAL, W. 9. 
Please send a donation to Lord Kinnaird or J. F. W. Deacon, 
Esq., the Hon. Treasurers, at 283 Harrow Road, W. 9. 
£12,000 REQUIRED ANNUALLY. 











FURNITURE for Cash. 


The best Stock of Furniture in 
London at LOWEST PRICES for 
Excellence of Quality and Design. 


Wa. SPRIGGS & Co.,rt2., 238-241 Tottenh 


Courthd.,W.1. 








VO EL a 


_ PETRONITE has caused a sensation, and 
its use is now being insisted on by all Motorists, 
Haulage Contractors, Owner-drivers, and users of 
high-powered cars to whom saving in petrol con- 
sumption is essential. 


PETRONITE 


makes a gallon of Petrol nearly equal to two, a gallon of inferior 
spirit superior to one of Ar quality, and petrol once PETRON- 
ISED retains its strength for any length of time. 

PETRONITE ensures cleanliness in your cylinders, minimises 
the Carbon Deposit, and enables you to nearly halve your 
Petrol bill. 

PETRONITE is concentrated power. It does not impair 
the efficiency of your ignition, is perfectly harmless to the 
engine, and leaves no sediment, whilst its money-saving effect is 
equally great, whether used in the 2} 2-stroke, the 6-cylinder 
car, or stationary engines. 

PETRONITE is equally efficacious with Benzol or a mixture 
of Benzol and Petrol. 

; TRY IT AT ONCE 

As a special inducement to convince you of the marvellous 
efficiency of this Petrol saver, the Sole Licensees will send a 
full size 

; Ss. Box for 3s. 6d. or 5 Boxes for 15s. 
(a box is sufficient to treat 50 Gallons of Petrol) to all readers of 
the Spectatoy provided that the order is received within the next 
few days. 

Write to-day, enclosing P.O. for 3s. 6d. or 15., to 


The PETRONITE Laboratories (Dept. 46), 


165, Shaftesbury Avenue, 
Lendon, W.C. 







For Each and Every 
Engine. 












‘KK.’ soors 


Owing to greatly increased production as 
compared with pre-war output, the supply of 
‘K’ Boots for men is now almost equal to 
the demand, and an excellent selection of 
standardized styles may be inspected at the 
establishment of the ‘K’ Agent in every 
town. 

Any difficulty in obtaining supplies of such 
standardized styles should be reported to the 
‘K’ Boot Manufacturers, Kendal. 


SCHEVENINGEN 


(HOLLAND) 


IDEAL SUMMER’ RESORT. 
WORLD WIDE REPUTATION. 


May till October. 
HOTEL D’'ORANGE 


Season - 


PALACE HOTEL 

HOTEL KURHAUS GRAND HOTEL 

SAVOY HOTEL HOTEL RAUCH 
HOTEL ZEERUST 


ALL UP-TO-DATE HOTELS ON THE BEACH. 


CASINO - THEATRE ~- CABARET 








a 
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- KEEPING FREE FROM 
GOUT. 


HOW URIC ACID SUFFERERS SHOULD LIVE. 


The art of keeping free from all forms of gout is not so much 
a question of abstaining from gout-causing foods as it is of 
adopting the proper steps to free the system of uric acid and 
to check the gouty habit which is responsible for this acid. 
Though we would not for a moment belittle the importance of 
proper diet in gouty cases, it is an irrefutable fact that once 
the gouty habit has been set up, and the system has been im- 
pregnated with uric acid, no amount of dieting can possibly 
prevent gouty troubles. 

A remedy must be applied which can positively remove all 
the gouty substances ere you can hope to have rational relief 
from pain, swellings, inflammation, or other gouty symptoms. 

TO AVOID PAIN. 

The ideal remedy for all forms and phases of gout is Bishop’s 
Varalettes, because they are the one preparation which 
neutralises uric acid wherever found in ihe system, renders 
soluble its pain-causing compounds, and ensures their com- 
plete removal. 

If only Bishop’s Varalettes are taken as soon as the early 
signs of goutiness show themselves a great deal of unnecessary 
suffering may be avoided. The majority of people who are 
suffering from gouty ailments owe their misfortune to having 
misunderstood or not heeded these early signs which have often 
apparently nothing gouty about them. 

Those early warnings of goutiness should be known to every- 
one. They are seldom the same in every case, but very often 
they take the form of dyspeptic symptoms, such as acidity, 
heartburn, flatulence, and pain after meals, dull pains in the 
right side, signs of sluggish liver, heaviness, and headaches. 
Other signs are aches, pains, and stiffness in the muscles and 
joints whenever one happens to get damp, or exposed to cold, 
over-exertion, or injury. 

As the system becomes more gouty small lumps appear under 
the skin of the arms, breast, or legs, and on the outer rim of 
the ear, the eyelids, or joints; and there may also be irritation 
and itching, accompanied by a burning sensation of the skin, es- 
pecially in the paims, between the fingers, and around theankles, 

The above symptoms always indicate that the system is heset 
with the gouty habit; in other words, that uric acid is forming 
in abnormal quantities, and that this uric acid is impregnating 
all parts of the body and is depositing irritant, pain-causing 
substances in muscles, tissues, organs, and joints. 

COMMONEST FORMS OF GOUT. 

The ailments which oftenest supervene as the result of uric 
acid impregnations are:—Gout, gouty rheumatism, and 
rheumatic gout, characterised by severe pain, inflammation, 
stiffness, and swellings, and due to the settling of the uratic 
matter in the joints and muscles; lumbago, in the muscles of 
the back; gouty eczema, affecting the skin; sciatica, and acute 
pain extending from hips down the thigh to the knees, and 
often causing lameness; neuritis, which from a numbness or 
tingling in the muscles of the arms develops into very severe 
pain; and stone and gravel, causing agonising pain and 
prostrating illness, 

To the unfortunate victim of any gouty ailment—no matter 
what stage it may have reached—we say—Start taking Bishop’s 
Varalettes to-day, and you will obtain genuine relief, because 
they have the power to free your system from the uric acid 
which causes your suffering. 

Other remedies, internal or external, may deaden the nerves 
and so make you unconscious of pain for the time being, but 
they do not get the uric acid out of the body, and the longer 
they are used the stronger will be the hold the gouty habit will 
gain on your system. 

Now Bishop’s Varalettes strike at the very root of the matter, 
and have no by-effects of any sort upon the system. Their 
action is chemical rather than medicinal, for their concern 
is solely with uric acid, and they pass by, so to speak, all the 
tissues, fluids, and organs of the hody without affecting them 
or influencing their action in the least. Thus Bishop’s 
Varalettes do not lower the nervous system, depress the heart’s 
action, derange the digestion, nor vitiate the blood and other 
fluids of the body. They can have no harmful effects even 
upon the most delicate subjects, however long they may be 
continued. They are the gouty man’s one and only need. 

PROPER DRINK AND FOOD. 

The manufacturers of Bishop’s Varalettes have published 
a little book for gouty folk, in which an anti-gouty dietary 
is a prominent feature. No one who has cause to fear uric 
acid should be without a copy. It gives some very valuable 
hints to all gouty people, besides explaining how gout may 
be overcome by the rational process of urie acid elimination 
exercised by Bishop’s Varalettes. 

A copy will be sent you post free if you write for Booklet Y. 
to Alfred Bishop, Limited, Manufacturing Chemists 
(established 1857), 48 Spelman Street, London, FE. 1. 

Bishop’s Varalettes dissolve with brisk effervescence, and, 
being tasteless, may be added to any beverage without inter- 
fering with its flavour. They are sold by all chemists in vials 
at 1s. 6d., bottles at 3s., cases containing twenty-five days’ 
treatment for 7s., or may be had direct from the makers for 
1s. 8d., 3s. 4d. and 7s. 5d. post free. 











T. FISHER UNWIN’S NEW BOOKS. 


SPIRITUALISM: Its Present Day Meaning. 
A Symposium. Edited by HUNTLY CARTER. 18s. net. 


Among the contributors to this volume are Sir Francis Younghusband, Father 
Bernard Vaughan, Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, George Russell (Z), A. P. Sinnett, 
Cloudesley Brereton, M.A., Prof. J. Stuart Mackenzie, J. Db. beresford, Prof. 
Henri Bergson, Sir Wiliiam Barrett, F.R.S., and the Rt. Hon. Viscount Gladstone, 


SWITZERLAND. (Story of the Nations.) 
By LINA HUG and RICHARD STEAD. With maps and 
Illustrations. New Edition. Cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 

A new, revised and enlarged edition. Send for a copy of the prospectus of 

“The Story of the Nations” series. 


ABSALOM WATKIN: Extracts from 


his Journal. 
1814-1856. Edited by his great-grandson, A. E. WATKIN. 
Cloth, 16s. net. 


z3 This is a very interesting, ingenuous and informing volume.”—T'he Nation. 

The fascination of a record of events described by a man of real personality 

who is himself a witness of them attaches to‘ Absalom Watkin.’ It is an eminently 
readable book.”"—Yorkshire Post. 


FOCH: The Man and His Leadership. 
By Captain RAYMOND RECOULY, late of the French 
General Staff. With maps and Illustrations. Cloth, 12s. 6d. 
net. 

An authoritative account of the great general's career 


LURES OF LIFE. 
By JOSEPH LUCAS, Author of “Our Villa in Italy.” 
Cloth, 6s. net. (Second Impression.) 

“Mr. Lucas is full of lore and knowledge lightly carried that he can pass on 
to his reader in an engaging literary style.”"—Scots Pictorial. 


THE “‘ FIRST NOVEL” LIBRARY. New Volumes. 
SECOND LOVE. 
By ELLEN M. FOWKES. 7s. net. 
A fine Anglo-Indian romance. 


A CHILD OF THE ALPS. 
By MARGARET SYMONDS. 7s. 6d. net. 





T. FISHER UNWIN, LTD., 1 Adelphi Terrace, London, W.C, 2. 


—_—= 


TUITE 


MIN A 
Drink 


WHITEWAY’S 
ae )6=—lC CT BERS. 


DEVON 
Your palate will tell you why! 


ERE is no other drink half so delightful or a tenth 
part so welcome to a parched throat as a Whiteway 
Cyder. Whiteway’s Famous Devon Cyders are widely 
esteemed for their exquisite flavour and bouquet, and for their 
unique refreshing, stimulating and health-promoting properties. 
They are unsurpassed as a beverage and invaluable as a food. 
A glass or two daily will keep you physically and mentally 
braced up, will stimulate your appetite and aid digestion. 


Whiteway's have been making cyder ‘“ WOODBINE BLEND "—a brut 
in Devon for three hundred years. cyder much recommended by high 
The accumulated experi-nce of this medical authorities for all inclined 
long association with the apple and e to uric acid complaints. 
its product, and the possession of CYDRAX'’ —Non-Alcoholic Cyder 
their own vast orchards, enables —fur abstainers, women and chil- 
Whiteway's to provide blends of dren. Enthusiastically commended 
Cyder to suit every palate. by leading temperance advocates 





WHITEWAY’S have jus! issued a new and interesting 
booklet on Cyder, profusely illustrated and containing 
a series of wity verses—‘ CYDER-LIGHTS ON 
HISTORY.” These verses constitute Whiteway’s 
attemp! to relieve in some trifling measure the sombre- 
ness of post-war life. A copy will be sent POST FREE 
on request to Henvy Whiteway aad Company, Ltd., The 
Orchards, Whimple, Devon; and 37 Albert Embankment, 
London, S.E. 11. 





Whiteway’s Devon Cyders are served in the best Clubs ; and 
are supplied through the principal Wine Merchants, Licensed 
Grocers and Stores. 


UAL LULU AHL 


ULV 
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MR. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS 


NOW COMPLETE 
THE LIFE OF 


BENJAMIN DISRAELI 


EARL OF BEACONSFIELD. By G. E. BUCKLE, in 
succession to the late W. F. MONYPENNY. Just pub- 








lished. Vols. V. and VI. completing the work. Illustrated. 
18s. net each. Previously published: Vols. I—IV. Iilus- 
trated. 15s. net each. 


SECOND EDITION—NOW READY. 21s. net. 


DIPLOMATIC REMINISCENCES 


Before and during the World War, 1911—1917. By A. 
NEKLUDOFF, formerly Russian Minister at Sofia and at 
Stockholm, and Ambassador at Madrid. The Times.— 
“This former representative of a departed system sees no 
necessity to guard certain of those secrets which go to make 
up the mystery of diplomacy. ... In consequence of this 
break with the past which fate has forced upon him 
M. Nekludoff is interesting and informative.” 


THE SLIPPERY SLOPE 


And other PAPERS on SOCIAL SUBJECTS. By the late 
W. A. BAILWARD, M.A. Essays based on twenty-five 
years of practical experience in Poor Law and Charity Organ- 
ization work in London. 10s. 6d. net. 


THE GREAT WAR, 1914-1918 


A Brief Sketch by C. R. L. FLETCHER, M.A., formerly 
Fellow of All Souls and Magdalen Colleges, Oxford. A living 
story of the principal events of the war on all fronts, told 
in a vivid and arresting style. With Maps. 6s. net, 


ANNIVERSARIES and other Poems 


By LEONARD HUXLEY, LUL.D., Editor of ‘ The Cornhill 
Magazine.”” These poems, which seek melody of expression 
in a diversity of balanced rhythms, are the products of various 
moods and thoughts, the chief notes being the spirit of the 
outdoor world, especially of the mountains, and poetic 








interpretations of certain famous themes of music. 5s. net. 
JULY. THE 7s. Gd. 


QUARTERLY REVIEW 


LORD BEACONSFIELD. 
GREEK PORTRAITS IN THE 
tions.) By Eugénie Strong. 

THE “ GOLDEN ASS” OF APULEIUS. By Lord Ernie. 

SIR ALFRED LYALL AND INDIAN PROBLEMS. By Hilda D. Oakeley, 

THE PLACE OF DIDO IN HISTORY. By Prof. R. 8. Conway. 

ON SOME PARASITIC FLIES. By Harold Russell, 

THE IDEA OF PROGRESS. By the Rev. R. H. Murray. 

THE NAVY IN THE WAR. By Prof. A. F. Pollard. 

THE CENSORSHIP OF THE PRESS. By Cecil Headlam. 

MRS. HUMPHRY WARD. By Margaret L. Woods. 

PRIMITIVE RELATIONSHIPS. By R. R. Marett. 

THE CINEMA. By Bertram Clayton. 

HENRY JAMES IN HIS LETTERS. 

THE PROBLEM OF THE AUSTRIAN REPUBLIC. 
E.x-Minister of Finance). 


By Viscount Esher. 


BRITISH MUSEUM. (With Illustra- 


By Edith Wharton. 
By Dr. Josef Redlich 





LONDON: JOHN MURRAY. 





THE “SPECTATOR.” 





Small Advertisements. 


Minimum charge of 5s. for three lines (30 words) and Is. 4d. a 
line for every additional tine (containing on an average about 
ten words). 


Displayed Advertisements, according to space, 15s. 3d. por inch, 


HALF-W1IDTH PAGE FOLLOWING “ NEW AND FORTH. 
COMING PUBLICATIONS” £1 PER INCH. 





“SPECTATOR,” Ltd., 1 Wellingtem Street, Strand, London, W.C. 2. 











CASSELL & CO, LTD. 


ANNOUNCE 





——=3 





July 29th 


THE CRISIS OF THE NAVAL 
WAR. By ADMIRAL OF THE 
FLEET VISCOUNT JELLICOE OF 
SCAPA, G.C.B., O.M., G.C.V.O. 


An authentic Naval record of 1917—the most 
critical year of the war. It is invaluable as a 
permanent history based on official knowledge 
and an absorbing story of ceaseless activity 
rewarded by ultimate triumph. With 8 Plates 
and 6 Charts. Cloth. 31s. 6d. net 


———— 








September 2nd 
THE READERS’ EDITION OF 
THE OUTLINE OF HISTORY : 
Being a Plain History of Life and Mankind. 
By H. G. WELLS 


This is the only edition which contains the 
emendations, additions, and corrections made by 
the author which have so enhanced the value of 
the work since it was published in Serial form. 
With about 200 Maps, Time Diagrams, and 
Drawings by J. F. Horrabin. COMPLETE IN 
ONE VOLUME, Cloth. 21s. net. 


> — ee ad 
TWELLS BREX: A Conqueror 
of Death 




















Cloth, 6s. net. 








Prospectuses sent free on application. 
CASSELL & CO., LTD., La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C.4. 


MR. HEINEMANN’S LIST 

















A new full-length Novel by the Author of “ The Three Black Pennys.”’ 


LINDA CONDON. 


By JOSEPH HERGESHEIMER. 7s. Gd. net 


“A white blackbird of a book.”—Duwily News. 


THE HAPPY FOREIGNER. 


By ENID BAGNOLD 7s. 64 

“A piece of life kept alive by an imagination vigorous and sympathetic; 

a piece of literature, therefore, compelling interest by its freshness and its ' yg 
—Daily Mail. 


GEORGE MOORE'S MASTERPIECE, 


ESTHER WATERS. By GEORGE MOORE. 7s. (1 


“The finest novel of our time.”—HAMILTON FYFE in the Duily Muil 


Six Fine Novels. 


BRUTE GODS. Louis Wilkinson. os. Od. 
THE EVE OF PASCUA. Richard Dehan, ns. Od 
ANNE. Olga Hartley. “s. Od 
THE TAVERN. Réné Juta. 78 
ELI OF THE DOWNS. ©. M. A. Peake. ° 
A WOMAN NAMED SMITH. M.C. Ocmler, rs. od 


Second Impression. Crown 8yvo. 6s. net. 


ENSLAVED and other Poems. 


By JOHN MASEFIELD. 
“A triumph of story-telling, word pictures, and emotional effect. . . 
genius grows in breadth and power.”—Daily Mail. 


. His 


By the Same Author. 


REYNARD THE FOX. 4th Impression. 5s 


“ An epic of the soil and of those who gallop over i.” —T'he J'imes. 


THE BRAZILIANS and THEIR COUNTRY. 


By C. S. COOPER. Demy 8vo. Illustrated. 15s 


net. 


LITTLE BOOKS ON OLD FURNITURE. New Vol. 4s. 6d. net. 


FRENCH FURNITURE UNDER LOUIS XV. 


By ROGER DE FELICE. 





Iondon: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 2 
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Macmillan & Co.’s List 


Letters of Travel (is92-1913). 
By RUDYARD KIPLING. 


Uniform Edition. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 





Pocket Edition. Teather. 7s. 6d. net. Biue cloth, 68, net. 
Life of Lord Kitchener. 
- By Sir GEORGE ARTHUR, Bt., M.V.O. 3 vols. With 
Portraits and Plans. 8vo. {2 17s. 6d. net. 
Life of Lord Courtney. 
By G. P. GOOCH. With Portrait. 8vo. 18s. net. 


The Spectator: ‘‘A competent and judicious portrait and 
an instructive contribution to comtemperaty history. 4 


G EORG E SAINTSBURY. 
Notes ona Cellar-Book. 


By GEORGE agrees Smiail 4to. 7s. 
The Daily Mail A book that will delight 
good wine and all who love good literature.” 


The Triumph of Free Trade, and 
Other Essays and Speeches. 
By RUSSELL REA, late member of His Majesty’s Council. 
With an Introduction by C. F. G. MASTERMAN. 8vo. 
mat net. 


The Statesman’ s Year Book. 
Vor the year 1920. Edited by Sir JOHN SCOTT KELTIE, 


6d. 


ail who love 


net, 


LU.D., formerly Secretary of the Royal Geographical 
Secicty, and M. EPSTEIN, M.A., Ph.D., F.R.G.S. With 
Maps. Crown 8yo. 20s. net. [Tuesday. 


A Critical History of Greek 


Philosophy. 
By W. T. STACE. 
The Dublin Express: 


Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

“Mr. W. T. Stace is to be warmly 

congratulated on the admirably proportioned survey he has 
ven us of the rise and progress of Greck philosophy, His 

is the exact kind of book we should put into the hands of the 

reader who desires to realize the contribution the Greeks made 

to the philosophical learning of the human race... . . The whole 

book is illuminating, and we trust it will have that large circula- 

tion it eminently deserves.” 

MACMILLAN « co., ‘LTD, LONDON, wc. 2. 


THE HUMAN HAIR: 


Why it falls Off or Turns 


Grey, and the Remedy. 
By PROF. HARLEY PARKER, 
Author of “Scalp Massage,” “Uric Acid and the Hair,”’ 


“ Alopecia Areata,” “The Hair and the Nervous System,” ete. 


‘Everybody should read this book.” —Scotsman. 
Price 7d. post free from 


J. HARLEY PARKER, Lid, (Desk 37), 117 St. George's Road, Belgravia, 
Lendon, S.W. 1. 





A Success in Poetry. 
H. de VERE STACPOOLE’S translation of 
2nd Edition, Ss A a Pp H oO - 


4/6 net. 
London: HUTCHINSON & CO., Paternosier Row, E.C. 4. 


SCIENTIFIC BOOKS & SERIALS. 


GUN WHEELDON @ GO, have the jargest stoek in the country of Books 

in all Departments of Seienee and Natural History, also Transactions and 

Journals c! Learned Focileties, &e., in sets, runs, and single volurnes or numbers, 
LIBRARIES OR SMALL PARCELS PURCHASED. 

SPECIAL CATALOGUES :—Lotanical, Zoological, Ornithological, ®ntomo- 

logieal, Geologieal, Chemies!, Agricultural. Gardening, &c., 2d. each, post frov, 

88 GREAT QUEEN STREET, KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C. 2, 


1 cleph ene: Ge ro 141%, 


I oC 1K B ARG tAINS. —July Catalogues of Publish rs’ 2e- 

mainders, mostly offered for the first time at specially reduced prices and 
n new condition as published, Free on request.—H. J. GLAISHER, Re resp Fs ne 
Bookse Her, 55-7 Wigmore Street, W. 1. 








s00ks 


Cty OTO-C ELTIC LITERATUR 1; B on the HIGH- 
x LANDS and ISLANDS of SCOTLAND; MODERN ETCHINGS, &c, 


Lista from KNEAS MACKAY, Publisher, Book and Priat Dealer, Stirling. 





WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 


NOTABLE BOOKS 


EASTERN NIGHTS & FLIGHTS: 


A Record of Oriental Adventure. 
By “ CONTACT ” (ALAN BOTT), Author of ‘“‘ An Airman’s 
Outings.’’ 7s. 6d. net. 

“It is a Thousand and Second Night, rivalling in fantasy 
anything that he ippened when Haroun-al-Rashid was ae: a 
strange and sometimes st: artling presentment of the glamour, 
squalor, romance, starvation, colour, and corruption that live 
in the lands between Salonika and Samarkand. Full excite- 
ment, fantasy, humour, and excellent characterization. It is 
a book to be read all through and then re-read ; a gallant ad- 
venture splendidly told.”"—Saturday Review. 


A COMPANY OF TANKS 


By Major W. H. lL. WATSON, S.0., D.C.M., 
of “‘ Adventures of a Despatch Rider Crown 8vo. 
Sketch Maps. 7s. 6d. net. 

A “ Personal ”’ account of fighting with the Tanks. 


SPORT IN SCOTLAND WITH 
ROD AND GUN 


Author 
With 


By TOM SPEEDY. Crown j4to. {2 2s. _ With 

numerous Illustrations by Lieut.-Commander J. C. Min.als. 
FLYING AND SPORT IN 
EAST AFRICA 

By LEO WALMSLEY. Demy 8vo. tos. Gd. net. 
COLLECTED POEMS 

Vol. III. By ALFRED NOYES. 7s. 6d. net. 


This new addition contains :—The Lord of Misrule; Tales of 
a Mermaid Tavern; The Winepress; ‘The Searchlights, and 
other Poems; A Belgian Christmas Eve; A Salute from the 
Fleet, and other Poems. 


THE ELFIN ARTIST, and other Poems 


By ALFRED NOYES. 7s. 64d. net. 
This new volume contains :—The 
Victory Celebration; The Silver Crook ; 
The Cheitenham Chimney-Sweeps; The 

Avenue of the Allies. 


Victorious Dead; A 
The Vindictive ; 
Mayflower; ‘The 


FICTION 
THE HOUSE IN QUEEN ANNE SQUARE 


By W. D. LYELL. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

“An astonishing tangle of mystery, personation and crime 
... it is handled with unflagging dexterity. The story is 
rich in surprises, and even when at last everything seems to be 
made clear Mr. Lyell has still something of the unexpected in 
reserve. . . the novel is remarkably well written.’’—Scotsman. 


FOLLOW THE LITTLE PICTURES 


By ALAN GRAHAM. Crown 8vo. 7s. Gd. net. 

“It holds out the prospect of one of those engaging stories 
in which a desire to penetrate the mystery contends with the 
attractions which present themselves as one chapter succeeds 
another.’’—Scotsman, 


CLIPPER FOLK 
By OSWALD WILDRIDGE, Author of “ Captains & Co.,’ 
“The Luck Penny.’’ Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

‘““We have already had the opportunity of commending 
some of these short stories of a vanished sea-life, as they come 
out in ‘ Blackwood,’ and can only repeat that they are first- 
rate pieces of work, full of the air of the sea, well devised and 
well written.’’—Salurday Review. 





* Mr. Oswald Wildridge has the gift of the nautical yarn, and 
he shows it to much effect in these tales.’’—Times. 

By ARTHUR FETTERLESS, Author of “Gog,” 

“‘Pomanders,’”’ ‘‘ Battle Days.’’ Crown 8vo. 7s. Gd. net. 


“It is a novel of decidedly political flavour—the election 
scenes in a well-written novel are particularly well done and 
contain a great deal of sound political sense as well as of action 
and interest.””— Scotsman. 





DESMOND’S DAUGHTER 


By MAUD DIVER. Cheap E ‘dition. 
ADDITION’: TO POPULAR 2s, NOVELS SERIES 
THE FIRST ROUND 


By ST. JOHN LUCAS. 


THE FIRST HUNDRED THOUSAND 


By IAN HAY. 


JOHN SPLENDID 


NEIL MUNRO. 
WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS, 
45 George Street, Edinburgh. 37 Paternoster Row, Londow 





38. 6d. net. 
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JOHN LANE’S 


NEW BOOKS 





HUMOURS OF A PARISH 


With an Introduction by Walter Herries Pollock. 


By the Rev. W. B. MONEY. 


“‘ Reviewers, and readers in a long succession, will 
Lafite of first growth.’ 
nearly all new and true flash-lights on character... . 
spontaneous, discreet humour . 
—Morning Post. 


His cricket reminiscences are extremely entertaining. . . 


“The Rev. W. B. Money is to be congratulated.” —Sunday Times. 


AND OTHER 
QUAINTNESSES 


6s. 6d. net. 


agree with Mr. Pollock that this volume ‘ ranks with 
. His stories are 
He is one of the great good humorists ; his natural, 


. . this book introduces a most charming personality to a wider circle of friends. 


** Some good stories ... 


Mr. Money’s amusing medley of gossip.”—Daily Chronicle. 





PRESIDENT WILSON | 


By DANIEL HALEVY. Translated from the French by 
HUGH STOKES. 7s. 6d. net. 

In this study of a great political character, M. Halévy has 
produced a book which, in its way, is nothing short of a master- 
piece. The larger part of his book is naturally devoted to the 
Tresident’s foreign policy, and the line taken by his analysis 
is significant ; while in another section Mr. Wilson’s literary 
achievements and personality are discussed with wise insight | 
and sober sagacity. (Ready next week.) | 


THE DIARY OF A SPORTSMAN 
NATURALIST IN INDIA 


By E. P. STEBBING. Profusely illustrated from photographs 
and sketches by the Author. Demy 8vo. 21s. net. 

Mr. Stebbing established his reputation as an author and as a 
* sportsman naturalist ’’ in his book ‘‘ Stalks in the Himalayas,” 
while his ‘‘ At the Serbian Front in Macedonia’ showed his 
ability to write a book of quite a different kind. In the present 
volume, Mr. Stebbing returns to his role of ‘‘ sportsman natur- 
alist,’’ and the many charming little sketches which illustrate | 
the book show that he is also an artist. The book is illustrated | 
as well with several reproductions from excellent photographs. | 

(Ready next week.) 


WAR DIARY OF THE 5th | 
SEAFORTH HIGHLANDERS | 


By CAPTAIN D. SUTHERLAND. Gs. net. | 

The 5th Seaforths played an important part in the Great | 
War, and Captain Sutherland, who was an officer of this batta- | 
lion, has written a very careful and accurate record of their 
activities. 





' 








MAZZIN’S LETTERS TO AN 
ENGLISH FAMILY 


Edited E. F. RICHARDS. With illustrations. Demy 
8vo. 16s. net, 
The letters from Mazzini here for the first time given to the 
pubiic have been edited by IE. F. Richards, who has been given 
the most unstinted help by the few still living who knew the 
prophet of united Italy. The letters are of extraordinary 
interest, and no effort has been spared to secure accuracy in 

dates or to throw light upon allusions to persons and events. 
(Ready neat weck ) 


THE DISILLUSIONS OF A 
CROWN PRINCESS 


By PRINCESS RADZIWILL. Illustrated. 

The story of this half-Russian girl's married life with the 
German Crown Prince, as told by one of her closest friends, 
Princess Radziwill, is one of the most astounding revelations 
of Court life ever published. Alone in a strange country, 
surrounded by people who hated her, forbidden to see her 
mother or kiusmen, Princess Cecile’s lot was a remarkably 
unhappy one. (Ready next week.) 


PARIS IN SHADOW 


By LEE HOLT, author of ‘“ Green and Gay,” ete. 7s. 


This book, written by an American who has spent many 
years in France, is cast in the form of a diary, and describes 
Paris as it was in 1916-1917. In the diary the happenings of 
every day are faithfully noted down—these little events which 
more than all show the true spirit of the time. 


by 


Demy §8vo. 


12s. 6d. net. 


net. 





THE WORKS OF ANATOLE FRANCE IN AN ENGLISH TRANSLATION 


Edited by the late FREDERIC CHAPMAN and J. LEWIS MAY. 
Others in immediate preparation. 


26 volumes already issued. 


Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net each 





The great demand for the following books has necessitated new editions. 


These are in actual preparation and will soon be 


available : 


THE EARLY WORK OF AUBREY BEARDSLEY 
THE LATER WORK OF AUBREY BEARDSLEY 


Demy 4to. 
£1 5s. net each, 


A BOOK OF BRIDGES 


Pictures by FRANK BRANGWYN. 
Crown 8vo. 


CHARLES CONDER : 


With about 120 reproductions of Conder’s work, 11 of which are in colour, and a Catalogue of the 


Ry FRANK GIBSON. 


Lithographs and Etchings by CAMPBELL DODGSON, M.A., Keeper of Prints and Drawings, British Museum. 


£1 5s. 


Text by W. SHAW SPARROW. 
£I 11s. 6d. net. 


Containing 36 colour plates and 36 line drawings. 


His Life and Work 


Demy 4to, 
net. 


INDIAN BIRDS: Being a Key to the Common Birds of the Plains of India. 


By DOUGLAS DEWAR. New Edition. 


8s. 6d. net. 





THE LATEST AND BEST NOVELS 





SOMEWHERE IN RED GAP 


By H. L. WILSON, author of “ Ruggles of Red Gap,” ete. 


7s. net. 
THAT GIRL MARCH 


By W. H. RAINSFORD. 7s. net. 


FOUR BLIND MICE | 
eo Novel by C. C. LOWIS, author of Pag 4 
THE WATCH-DOG of the CROWN 


By JOHN KNIPE. 7s. net. 





JOHN LANE, THE BODLEY HEAD, VIGO STREET, LON 


DON, W.1 
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